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CHRISTIAN SCENCE MONITOR 


"First the blade, then the ear, 


The Monitor's view 


Amin and Africa’s troubles 


then the full grain in the ear” 

— 

Wel1 ' ■ ■ jt ’ s Possible they're justcandles~~^ 


WEEKLY INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


Those I wo East African neighbors, Kenya 
and Uganda, normally remain on reasonably 
good lerms with each other, but unfortunately 
the relationship has been sliding downhill in re- 
cent months. Now even the possibility or an 
armed clash cannot be ruled out. The verba] 
feud that has erupted dates back to Uganda 
President Jdl Amin's territorial claims against 
Kenya and Ms frequently threatening posture. 

The lastest dispute centers on Amin’s warn- 
ing lhal Uganda's electricity supplies to Kenya 
will be interrupted — and "desperate action" 
taken — If President Jomo Kcnyatta's country 
continues to hold up ids fuel oil deliveries. 
Kenya Is landlocked Uganda's only outlet to 
Ihe sea and oil supplies. But Nairobi asserts, in 
reply, that Uganda hasn't paid its petrol bill. 
And so it goes, back and forth. 

The most disturbing element is that those 
two nations ought to remnin friendly, If only 
Because their needs and economies are com- 
plementary. But Amin has roared and threat- 
ened so often, especially after the Entebbe air- 
port affair, that Kenya Is Justified In its con- 
cern about what the unpresentable dictator of 
Kampala might do next, lie is hoavlly armed 
with Soviet weapons, and even after the de- 
struction of a number of his MIG jet fighters 
by (he Israelis (some of which reportedly have 
been replaced by Libya), Uganda's military 
machine is considerably larger than Kenya's. 


This helps explain Washington's willingness 
to sell Kenya a dozen F-5 jet fighter planes 
with which to modernize Kenya tta's small, ag- 
ing air force. It also underlies the routine but 
nonetheless pointed visits by American patrol 
planes and fleet units to Kenya in recent 
weeks. 

Just to complicate the picture, Uganda is not 
Kenya's only worry, for another neighbor, So- 
malia, also is well supplied with Soviet military 
hardware and advisers, and those two nations 
have a history of border disturbances. Uganda 
on the other hand, cannot entirely overlook 
Tanzania, on Ihe other side of Lake Victoria, 
which harbors Amin's predecessor, former 
Uganda president Milton Obote, and has often 
exchanged words and a few shots with Amin's 
troops. 

As if not satisfied with being on the outs with 
his near neighbors, the Uganda President is 
conducting a campaign of vituperation with the 
British as well. In part, this harks back to the 
unexplained disappearance of one of the hijack 
victims during hoi- stay In Uganda. 

East Africa thus is more restive than usual, 
thanks largely to one man who has managed to 
make a shambles of ids own country's once- 
thriving economy and now finds African and 
world opinion running strongly against him. 
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Japan s widening Lockheed probe 


fii : l 

fe; ! 


Former Prime Minister Tanaka's name Is the 
most Important so far to appear on the length- 
vlf rests conne ction with the 

Lockheed bribery scandal Ui Japan The nollfi. 

aka dot only is a government leader who ■ 
signed under fire Jess than two years ago but 
he also was a key figure In the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party as head of one of its major 

nrplonf i ThJ * explflIns * ,he concern of the 
present Japanese Prime Minister, Takeo Mikl 

2*5 016 Tnnaka a nest "the greatest 

rial faced by the Liberal Democratic Party" 

8 m ? n two decades 

ego. Mr. Mild s own ability to survive in thn 
top office could be Involved 

JSSKr fUTeSl Is part of 0,6 Japanese at- 
tempt to uncover large-scale payoffs and ex- 

e l " aB «? L aw violations that have shocked 

Spr?« 0V S ra,n !r t and paopIe - Th0 former 

S ri? Chareed wlth havJ ng received $1.7 
° ffiCial ° f 8 Ja Pa nese company 
“ les «ge nt for the California-based 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

But broader questions about corporate ethics 
ovorseas tfansacUons also are 

bey0nd Japan and ’ ^ the 
case of Lockheed, back to the United States as 

Nadia’s triumph 

ft ts only natural that new heroes and hero- 

*5® 01ymp,cs t0 taice the place of 

the^oakof snorta It Am.. 


“° w muc b information, for example, 
should the U.S. Government provide to a for- 
eign government about alleged bribing by 
American companies? Washington may con- 
denur the practice as. strongly as anyone and 
wtahto cooperate with -foreign- officials in se- 
curing convictions. But its documentary evl- 
dence may be weak or nonexistent. And in- 
vestigations may be incomplete. 

“ a, ®° r 1 !, WOrUl notln e fhal earlier this 
month a federal judge in Los Angeles ruled 
that assurances of immunity from prosecution 

*? " ac «“ a ry "before depositions from 
three Lockheed officials concerning payoffs to 
Japanese officials are submitted to the Tokyo 
government. The Japanese would llko such de- 
positions for the trial of Yoshio Kodama, an- 
other accused person In the scandal Rut 
legal safeguards obviously are essential too. 

Yet another question Is whether or not Con- 
"T the Pentagon should help flnanctanv 

rSlMbSlf 8 ! 1 companle8 fiuch ^ Lockheed 
h ^ planes t0 Ja Pa n and other na- 

Hons. The ethics that undorUe such problems 

3? J? consideration at 

IeveIs - Japaa meanwhile has 

grasped the nettle by taking one of Its top poli- 
ticians into custody. K ^ 


Cambodia: more silent purges 

Cnmn .F 1.1 , I W 


!.VL #■ 


camiot be too much show business too mnnh 
»' such « 


If iir’L-i' 


[fill IS 

life! 

’’I 


H0 Werginqe or 
lhene V.nittVel pfgyjnrusiS- 
'Iv^rls^citSSS ’^^W's. whklg and 
Uve and television audiences. Not 6fteK : doS 
tlmosL ® cop8UrTimat0 poriormance; five 

Now -Nadia wui enter tho^orld'or. public 1 
adoration,. Both tho Romanian authorities and 
wostem spqrta promoters will build her up as 
the winsome successor to that other deiightfui 
personaUty, the Soviet Union's Olga Korbut 
Already a fell tour of tip* U;S. Is In. the. offing: ' 
The new attention to be. showCred on Nadia 
Is certainly her due: But we wonder If (here 

. * Norwgv She*. Boston: r 

London Ofima, 4ra Qroayonor Plata, t onion. S Wl. 


-Games. But she f- was vlaiblv SS d ‘ 0ly,ppic 
en? 

mLZ o ? J? 81 Vf6Stm PWthoters ' ond au- 

dlences fis they watch her oareer unfold, will 
rommuber that skill and not personality ought 

fwUUoii. 016 Prin,?l7 f0CUS ‘ oi ^ m com*; 


Some of history’s most tragic cases of mass 
M P ^° r i iave i? ken P |nce behind closed fnm- 

he ox^l lli 0 i aI SMrvcy - (Jnu 

the oxtemiinatiou camps in Nazi Germany .So- 

tfet purges, Chinoso extermination uf the tend- 

abm?^ nt 1,1,1 unconfi rm«l stories 
f. b if ^mbodla tcU of massive atrocities 

S’ W? The2 ,mn,U,,1St f ° rCCS l00k over 18 
These *“* reports from refucees 

lasting/' whIch lea *W out 

K^wstSisiS 

i i t excc ^J°? by, <?puHa 

are continuing, he assert. / ' 


& . Black-white talks 

1 * | White leader 

£ £ would defy 

1 1 u Namibian ban 

n >' -^a 110 Goodwin 

irtft IpJIjH Sliiff inirr.ipundi'nl uf 

mist: The ('hrkittan Si'k-iHP Mnmliii- 

^ E ™" F lEE:Tl?OCE^ ( jjM Wliidhork, Numihiu 

^ , f The murJ pn*inln*-nl nn-ml>*.*r nf Mu- whU«- 

Afrikiincr nmiunmilv lim- has ai-knnwkrdgvd 

M l * n JHl iulcivli‘\v Dial Namibia's black imliim- 

/ alist movi.-mi.-nl SWAI’ri must somehow lx> In- 

a&&\ voheil if o (nliirr cover rune ill lor tin? territory 

B ■ tjWAI’U. thi* South- West African l’eu| tie's Or- 

ganizulion, is excluded from the c-imsliluttonHl 

talks now in progress here and is waging gucr- 
tilla wur against South African troops on Nam- 
c ~~ , ibis’s border with Angola. 

— (Namibia is administered by South Africa in 

p, I Mil j i . violation or UN resolutions, and the UN has set 

l\ If 1 1\ I [ BW 4 ' * a deadline or Aug. 31 for South African with- 

i I ill II U. K W| I drawid from the tci-rilory.) 

1| IVy I lfj i 1 y "I agree with you, wc must talk to SWAPO," 

v ^ j® MfcS 13 ^^'.- Dirk Mudge told me In an interview Aug 3. 

W I ® mij | j : • Mr. Mudge, who had led the white delegation 

m w WJml I to the constitutional talks. Indicated that talks 

W with SWAPD could came toward the end of this 

PP^MP^ ' \\ tic said he knew'what was going on in Lu- 

P j j ;. snltii. the Ziimbiun eupital. where the SWAPO 

l organization is reported to i«j 

teadeii^iiBbrla. . 

. .Tlje lasuti. M tb.ttjtfi tq'sWApO.rer 

^ mains a prickly’ one: WltHln the . last, two 

J 1 1 1? I I l UUf Uvv months a prominent member of South Africa's 

* v -•••■ ■; ruling Nationalist Party, Gerhardt Totcmeyer, 

Another joiirnaltal, Yv&QVi was expelled from the party for saying that the 

inlurviewed hundreds of Cambodlantw, W hiies would have to talk to SWAPO to pre- 

ln Tludinnd camps, calls ti» ■ . vent war In southern Africa. Mr. Totemeycr is 

charges "plausible If not ccrlflln.” Hjjj.- . ' a lecturer at Stellenbosch University. 

Franco Snlr, ho said they spoke of Mr. Mudge said that at Independence, the 

assassination, ropilsals, manhunis »i- . ’ Nationalist Party In Namibia would spill with 
middlo class, massive deportations, tho Nationalist Party in South Africa. Although 

bor, diSHppoarnncos, death," jivt political Ues would be. cut, ho said, economic 
Concern also has beon expressed W. ’rf , tics never could be. ' 

safety of Cambodia's former .niB.Jj.J *Please lure to Page 12 

Norodom Sihanouk, who has wA y - ‘ ' ' - ' 

aC c U ^|: k Britain, .may 
. -4. outlaw hiring 


After Mars, where? 


IhrtBlten M* 1 


Another Jomnallsl, Wes-Guy BffSjJ 
inlurviewed hundreds of Cambodian w, 
In 'Jludlnnd camps, calls tho oxl ®^ 
chargus "plutisible If not ccrlflln.” 


|/ian.-uuiii u iiui j 

Franco Snlr, ho said they spoke 01 


nr. muugc s»aui inai tti uiucpcimviiky, uid 

- • , Nationalist Party In Namibia would split with 
i‘, tho Nationalist Party in South Africa. Although- 

t - .political Ues would be cut, he said, economic 
, tics never could be. . ■ 

,*PIease turn to Page 12 

Britain may 
outlaw hiring 


may be an exaggeration. But _ s' 

curtam closed down tight, there^^# •' 5f mercenaries 


sure, and the charges are freqa^^V 
It is no use lolling Cambodia/^^W.. ..: 
deflate these disturbing 
ernment is determined .V 

troi, apparently by llq#WS)A;;.^ 
and certainly wilhouti* 
over its shoulder. But as wns 
doors and windows retail ® 

^nntinua thal enmethinfc tf.m . J " 


By Takeshi Oka 
Stati correspondent of 
The Cluistian Science Monitor 


London 


Laugh, will you? (please!) 

: - SerUnjily. folks, WoTs J 


h^ve- Shakespeare’ 

undejMaods.^ish 
‘ so humbroiia " . 









Jet Pfopul9lon Laboratory artist conceptions 

On space agency drawing boards: a Titan landing . 


a 19B6 Solar Safi rendezvous with Halley’s Comet 


■s and windows reniahi 'port recommemling Ihe recriilti^^d^ liorce- 

that so||Tetebl^^ imrles In Brilaiu bo mude a crtmbuil offense, 
there V ari«^ The Rhodesian armod forces are said to bo 

resulted in the most d '• conducting a discreet but vigorous recruiting 

Itarlan control. r . ; LV- i: campaign In the British tales. 

. ' - {!*■: Private recruiters like John Banks and Los 

: Ki. .; ; Aspin, who received , considerable publicity 
1 ‘ £'■ early this year for ponding mercoharlos to Ari- 

;* . ' ■■ • gola, liave'.bcon conttnnlng their acllvUies, The 

’ibualy, folks, Wo 're not Gaily ExproSs reports. Mr. Aspin hhs sont.a' 

tailyzing Ihe, causes of iaU £i ^laad of 20 Britons to fight alofigsido Chris-. 
d'S'Offorta : ta explore, ■ [1 nns In Lebanon. Mr. Banks has told the' Dally 

^■As' teclihdipgy rem'or |e l^ (l ^.} = Telegraph . he still' receives applications from 
feasant to'tliink that tlie wuld-bo mercenaries:. aL a rate of or' 30 a; 

i turn out ta bo as tar ahefl« . rtw' jt- y ,< '■ ■ ‘ . •• .. 

srgson when he suggwted twi A ban on petniiLUng British ipercqnatilos for 

itahter ta seeing $ human . Rhodesia or .any other sensitive, area; in souih- 

a rekdblnej .They might evej m\ orn Africa, wouId certairUy help Bfitish j reta- 
ofl tii6 Jatter4ay rosurgenc® r !, Ubns with ^he blackrifttlons of . Africa. 
|Uii^-bMnibr:ln tlie United Sh^ s -^ ( m ..; The . commission Investigating .the recrujt-. 
qugh! : Ali wp/mdanU D aa $ L'iS'- mQnt Df mercenaries has had to ,take account 

' thfe Wbtehntan ;|nd this. ac.'Qf this political considei-atfen. At the same 
trittani:^.aHd .they W&jzu ‘ : r ■ ’*Please Uim'to!Pago 12 : 



60$ US. ' 

Why Russians 
make poor 
empire builders 

By Joseph C. llarscli 

A shiny new Soviet aircraft carrier of 40,000-tons displacement, the 
Kiev, now is playing games with NATO warships In tho Enstern Atlan- 
tic. Smaller Sovtul warships are familiar sights around the slinres of the 
liidiim Ocean. Auslrallnti, New Zealand, and American defense min- 
isters have been meeting in Canberra In consider Soviet expansionist 
possibilities in i lie Smith Pacific and Indian Oceans. In Washington, 
there continue to be warnings of expanding Soviet sea power. 

On the surface, it would neom to mean that the Soviet Union la an im- 
perial power nf rising influence in Ihe world. Yet it is a reportable fact 
that Western diplomatic and military experts are less concerned about 
the possibility of Soviet expansionism right now than they have been for 
a very long time. 

In this respect, U.S. Secretary of Slate lienry A. Kissinger belongs to 
an older generation which look continuing Soviet expansion us a basic if 
regrettable fact about today's and tomorrow's world, lie has been 
quoted as saying that his historic role Is lo adjust American thinking 
and acting to the reality of a Soviet empire which may long dominate 
world affairs. 

Whether Dr. Kissinger is truly that pessimistic about world events is 
unclear. The record Is mixed. But the new crop of experts who will be 
advising American foreign policy makers In the posl-Klsslnger era are 
leaning toward an entirely different line of thinking. They accept as a 
starting point the deep desire of Moscow's military planners to build 
military power second to none. No doubt the Soviet admirals dream of 
one day dominating the sea lanes of the world. Bui lo aim at domination 
Is one thing and to achieve it is quite another. 

1 The real question is whether tho Soviet Union has tho makings of ait 
, > eipplre-buUding jNWfui. True, U can produce goud quality weapons in 
quantity, it Is somehow more productive and efficient at making 
ty^poris than at making civilian goods. Yet building an empire also re- 
quires surplus wealth, willingness to spend of that wealth In far-off parts 
of the world, and a temperament for the world roving life. ‘ 

★Please (urn to Page 12 

At last a more solid hope 
for peace in Lebanon 

By Geoffrey Godseli 

Overseas news editor, of The Christian Science Monitor 

T)ie successful evacuation of al least some Wounded from the'TeJ al>’ 
Zaalar Palestinian camp in Beirut -- after earlier attempts had failed — 
edges forward tho scenario for some kind of settlement in Lebanon af- 
ter 16 months ^f . civil war. ' 

Tho settlement would be along the lines intended by Syrian President 
Assad when he first sent; Syrlnn troops Into Lebanon in April. It In- 
volves: ■ . 

« Acceptance by (ho Palestinians of a subsidiary role In Lebanon. The 
Palestinians would have to accept the writ of a reconstituted Lebanese 
1 Government Under President-Elect Elites Sarkis, waiting in the wings to 
take over when Incumbent President' Fra njSeh’s term expires flek(- 
mbnlh. , . .■ 

• Restoration of Christlan-Musllm cooperation in that government. 

•.. .Dlsflrinihg of ,afl. unofficial groups and organizations In Lebanon 1 
land the 'building iip of^a. Lebanese Security fpr 6e to Jtpoji order. . . ' 

• The rtabf obstacles IrUhe pHth of this plan are: ; ' 

! 1. Last-ditch resistance by Palestinians to loss of ibo upper hand they ' 

bad had In Lebanon until tho Syrian Intervention., - . 

^•Reluctance of the most haixMltifc Lebaneto'Glirjstiahs to stop fight- 
Ing, nb^ m'at things are gding their way, until they are satisfied (hey 
havd egdCcLoh.ce and for nlltthh stalb-wljhln-a^tate role which the Pal* . 
ibptlhians iwve had inLelfeifen jn rocei)i yoara. .. 

; regeryatloife ft-om opposite ends of thc spcctriim are at the root 

;m the .bi-iakdQwn df tiio jrpost recent negotiated Ccaso-firos and of the 
faRuro of earlier atiepipts by, ihe liUorfinlional.Rod cross to gel 'th® 
-wunddd obt ojf thp’boslegQd and tittered camp at Tel: ai-Zaatar. But 
whatever ti»e reservations,- the fact- Is that the -Syrian military inter- 
ventibn lias resulted- in iho feolation and ctofont of the Palestinians In 
., .Lebanon arid tlielr. leftist Muslim allfes filhiullariGously it has rescued .. 

^ ihd LebaneSo Chilstlans Ireiu jlie isoiatioii AAd ^defeat which : bnCe 
a.-thi^&taned'lheip,--.' *, . 

i ThVpqjloai fpr Syrian’ Pi^iHctont ^ssad three immediate chaliengosi ' 

f; : , lv.Wqraijlf^that tiio cpnljnilitig Syriah role ln LeCanen lS kept sehsl- 

I llvft' aArl il'llht 0. tinAlloh lA n^linVif Pi'aslilflnl.G'IaAj Cnhlilo hAUrt in.l.n. " 


and a moon colony [Stpry; Page iVl 


I the riouowofs -.pf . fprmqr President Chamouii - whose exultant ni6od 

^ tould fchristtan-MusIlid cortpromUe. r 
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Film angers orthodox Muslims 

By Takashl Oka 


London 

Islam and Christianity, two muscular 
monotheistic religions which ahve alter- 
nately fought and coexisted with each other 
for centuries, will, have another uneasy en- 
counter here Thursday when a $17 million 
film about the Prophet Mohammed, founder 
of Islam, has its world premiere. . 

The film already has so angered some or- 
thodox Muslims its title has had to be 
changed from "Mohammed, Messenger of 
God” to "The Message." 

Some Britons, living through a deepening 
economic crisis, and irritated by the Holly- 
wood promotion tactics surrounding the 
film, mutter about “Arabs taking over our 
country." 

. Yet the film represents in largo measure 
a labor of love for its producer, Syrian-born 
Mustafa Akkad, now a United States citizen. 

“I wanted .to show non-Muslims how our 
religion came about. I wanted to show them 
aspects of our religion that most of them 
know very little about," Mr. Akkad said at 
a recent pre-premiere screening party. 

Anthony Quinn and Irene Pappas costar 
In the film, which was photographed by 
Jack Hiiyard, with music by Maurice Jarre 
and screenplay by H.A.L. Craig. Mr. Ak- 
kad himself, who graduated from the Uni- 


Our prime 
minister can 


vcrslty of California at Los Angeles ami the 
University of Southern California, directed 
the film. 

Mr. Akkad spent many months obtaining 
the approval of Islamic authorities at El Az- 
har University in Cairo for the test or the 
film. Nowhere In. It Is Mohammed himself 
depicted, for Islam does not permit the hu- 
man . representation of its prophet. Mo- 
hammed is felt throughout the film as a 
presence, sometimes directly addressed by 
one or more of his followers. 

Even with El Azhar’s seal of approval, 
Mr. Akkad was forced to move a costly set 
from Marrakech In Morocco to the Libyan 
desert, 3,000 miles away, when religious fa- 
natics in Morocco objected to the film. 

Por Christians who tend to think of Islam 
as historically a warlike religion, the film 
may come as something of a revelation. 
The emphasis throughout is on the sim- 
ilarity and continuity of three religions - 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. All three 
have one God. All three are people of "the 
book" - the Old Testament for the Jews, 
the Bible for the Christians, the Koran Tor 
the Muslims. 

And although there are scenes of vio- 


Russia’s foremost 
collector of Soviet 
modern art 

For Western . art can- 
noisseurs one of the most 

« aCeS ln MOSCOW Is 
1 l^h-floor flat.: There 
George^ Costakls ' has 1 built 

Hnn C 7 h n l a 9 nlf l‘jent collec- 
tion Of modern Russian mas- 
ses*- a |J frowned on 
: by Soviet authorities. 

See Page ie 
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than yours 


By Gerald Prieatlaild . 

Special tp 

' T be Christian Science Monitor 

• Aching the Olympics dh tele- 

vision with growing disbelief. Theso can't be 
people at all. or U they are, they're.breed-; 

^ laUy ,or ' 1118 purpose, : Bald- 
teaded American lads swim faster than dol- 

Roh1ahJan 9Ch06Iglr) B , score 
. 1W out of 100 for gymnastics, enormous Bus- 



«* 

W. to. b. lake, on tonk-tranoponei; Real;Peop>e do™ Zu™. T» ^c,, 


lenco, of torture, and of battle n ,,77^ 
gentler side that ia general 
forbearance, patience. love thewT^' 
hlack and white, „,a„ Z *»« 
sight of God. oman * ^ lbs 

Critics, while applauding Mr. Akkad*,, ’ 
enllons, may find the film too 
hours) and lacking in the dramatic V* 
that would give It sweep and power 
Mr. Quinn plays Hamza, a grlz^ „ 
hunting uncle of Mohammed whol^ 
understand his nephew but who acLS 
faith and lends Ills army. Miss PaSSS 
Hind, wife nf the W'^-worahlppijJSft : 
the merchants of Mecca and an InS !• 
oppunent nf llunizn. 

Tlie connict between Ilio two is m** I 
and does not lead to n satisfying clitnuT i 
Uiough the film Is not n tlocumenlary^f' 
ere may have the feeling Mr. Akkad \Z I 
by the restraints Implicit In receiving' eST J 
bar’s seal of approval, ns well as by hls«, I 
reverenee for his religion, did not eoroiS I 
ficlcnlly to grips with the human dranurf < 
the prophet’s life. ™ >!f | 

Yet the need for a greater measure ei J 
derstanding between Christians and M» ; 
Urns at a more popular level Him t* 
telleclual ecumenical symposiums b , 
gent. If Christian images of Islam are* 
ditioned by memories of recurrai w - r 
from Charlemagne through tho Cnabj 
the Ottomans, there is much abort# / 
tory of Christianity that cannnlu$fc ( , 
squared with Jesus’s teachings. \ 

In tills sense, Mr. Akkad’s epic hip V 
neerlng effort, ono thnt could well be*- 1 
cccded by further projects bringing m v> 
specific aspects of Islam In more InUu* . 
human’ terms. 


much as a smile. The Egg and $wa» 
would change all that. 

And it would be nice to think tbtl Ba- 
alism would be loft outside the gates asH 
Heal People's Olympics wouldn’t be tarf 
anyway, because notions aro not pwjM 
lions are tho conceptions of goverurtf 
course, if governments clioso to t&f\ 
son - the Prime Minister carrying to'** ’ 
in the Egg and Spoon, maybe, the FflriP 4 ■ 
ratmy hopping for his nation In a aA* 
Ihe Altornoy-Goncrnl and the Lord P** 
ran lashed logethor In the Ihreo-Jeggtd «*'. 
they would have to bo admitted. . : 

Indeed, It would be a real conlrft^' 
peace and prosperity to take these pdj 
away Trom their normal business of tl^ 
with Real People’s lives. I doubt. .UWP*' 1 
tlioy would feel ablo to tear UiemselwfJ 1 
They would probably regard it as bw 
fied, and It Is, If fact, the fear of loss of 
that I count upon to discourage naOonal 
from entering. "o 

Real People’s Olympics sound siUjMJi 
Important NaUQW*{no*m.Btter how rkW: 
Ihev renliv are) bath belO&fflade to W,« : 


ImportantNaUpw-fo^mnlter how rl#j 

221^1’" •" ?*«**»*• t ; ,* •*' 

1 • • . ; ’ . V rrtilv DiftV? & What games do Real People for mistrusting them: one should 
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Problem for Rome and Madrid: upstart Communists 

... ... ... t,D Italian nnriv innrior Knrien Ber- whose members are all ChrtsUai 


By Cicoflrcy Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The problem of how to deal with commu- 
nism in Mediterranean countries strategically 
crucial to the Western alliance overshadows 
everything else for the moment in Italy and 
Spain. 

In Italy, the Communist Parly is deciding 
whether to allow the newly formed govern- 
ment nf Prime Minister Giiilto Andreirtlt in 
survive lls first vote of confidence in Parlia- 
ment lilts week. 

In Spain, it is the other side of tho coin. The 
npwly formed government of Prime Minister 
Adolfo Suarez is deciding whether to allow the 
Communist Parly to follow through on Its deci- 
sion (through its central committee meeting In 
exile in Home) to stop operating underground 
and come out openly into the Spanish political 
urena. 

, Spanish King Juan Carlos. Premier Suarez, 
and others of Hu* traditional Spanish political 
nnd military establishment lire reluctant in 
viirylng degree to legalize the Spanish Commu- 
nist Party lins is because (among other 
things) they see in Italy a Communist Party 
that bus been free to operate since the over- 
throw of Mussolini, if not about to lake over 
tho government, at least able to dictate in part 


the terms on which a nnn-Communist govern- 
ment shall be allowed to survive. 

Those who challenge this reluctance at the 
lop to legalize the Communist Party in Spain 
counter that: (I) The Communists have 
achieved their present power in Italy only be- 
cause the nnn-Conununist parties (and above 
all Mr. Andreotti’s Christian Democrats) have 
had 3D years to give Italy sound, progressive 
government - and have failed: (2) Purtuga) 
shows that the ending id a right-wing dictator- 
ship dues nut mean a swing of the pendulum to 
a left-wing I’liiniiuiiiLst dictalurship - provided 
the Communists are allowed to prove how- 
weak they are in free elections. 

Whether (he Communists are as weak In 
today’s Spain as they have proven in today’s 
Portugal (where the Communist Party candi- 
date got only 8 percent of the vote in the re- 
cent iircsidi-nllal election) remains to be seen. 
In any case, then: is n marked difference - at 
least outwardly - between the Purl ugliest* ami 
Spanish Communist Parties. The Piirtuguo.se 
parly, led by Alvaro Cunhal, has long been 
"Slidlnlsl" and lias a record of slavishly follow- 
ing the Moscow line. The Spanish Communists, 
on the other hand, have along record of making 
trouble for Moscow and for trying to win for 
themselves the image of an independent parly 
willing to accept the rules of parliamentary de- 


mocracy (as Italian party leader Enrico Ber- 
linguer has done with some success for the 
Kalian CommunisLs). 

After their central-committee meeting in 
Rome, Spanish parly leaders Santiago Carrillo 
and Dolores Ibarrurl - octogenarian heroine 
from Spanish Civil War days known as "La 
Paslonarla" - seemed full of confidence. In 
the wake of the partial amnesty for political 
prisoners announced by King Juan Carlos 
Friday, they both announced they had plans to 
end their exile and return openly to Spain, 
even though the Communist Parly is still de- 
nied legnl authority to operate. Mr. Carrillo 
told a news conference in Rome he had no 
doubt that authority would come eventually. 

The parly, he said, had decided to transform 
its hitherto clandestine cells Into open 
branches, and 1 to Increase Its membership to 
300,000 (from what present figure was not 
staled). It was In favor of Spain's seeking en- 
try Into the Kurojipan Common Market and 
against foreign bases in Spain - "but us real- 
ists we do not fight now for the removal of 
U.S. bases from Spain," as Mr. Carrillo put it. 

Obviously Ihe eventual rolo of Communists 
toward Western strategic interests in both 
.Spain ami Italy Is of vital concern to security 
planners in Washington and other capitals of 
the NATO alliance. In Italy, Mr. Andrcotti has 
put together a one-parly minority government 


whose members are all Christian Democrats, 
like himself. No Cabinet post has gone to any 
Communists - and to that extent, the adminis- 
tration In Washington will be relieved. But 
there is no hiding of the fact Ihe Communists 
are more powerful than ever after their re- 
newed gains in last June's parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

A Communist is now Speaker of the Cham- 
ber of - Deputies, and Communists hold the 
chairmanships of seven parliamentary com- 
mittees. Mr. AndreotU consulted with Ihe Com- 
munists before forming his new Cabinet, and it 
Is reported that he kept out of It, to please the 
Communists, former Treasury Minister Emilio 
Colombo and former Foreign Minister Mariano 
Rumor. For his Cabinet to survive, Mr. An- 
dreolli needs at least the abstention of the. 
Communists in tills week’s vote of confidence. 
The Communists are not promising this in ad- 
vnnee, saying they want to hear Mr. An- 
dreottl’s policy statement to Parliament first - 
another reminder of their threatening power. 

Mr. Andreotll has some* new faces in his 
Cabinet - Including the first woman ever to 
hold full ministerial office In Italy, Tina An- 
sel ml, named Minister of Labor. To tha For- 
eign Ministry goes Arnnldo Fomari, Minister 
of Defense In the outgoing Cabinet, whose job 
In the new Cabinet Is taken by Vtto : Latanzlo. 


On patrol 
with the 
British Army 
in Ulster 

*.’ • By Jonathan Harech - V 

Special correspondent Of ' . , > •• ■’ • 
The Christian Sctence Monitor ' ' 
Lurgan, Northern Ireland 
Clear country air and bright sunshine added 
to the cheerful atmosphere of Church Place In 
the middle of Lurgan, Northern Ireland. The 
policeman and policewoman checking cars at 
. . the security barrier across the town's main 
shopping street apologized about delaying my 
car for a brief search. t 

• But even on such a lovely summer day,’ ev: 

- eryone accept? the need to guard against ter- 
rorism. ■ < i ; i 

Tho only blemish on tho sceno of busy Salur- 
day-noon shopping was a burnod-out red brick 
building, • the Grand Tavern, a’ somber re- 
minder of tho constant threat posed by lerror- 
lets who can thbose any lime to strike at weak 
^ppint? or soft targets. 

' 'An hbur later a Monitor photographer and I 
l j bOunCod across beautiful countryside with a slx- 
lhan British Army patrol in two open Land- 
rovers (jeeps). The Boidlers were armed with 
highly visible SLRs (rapid-fire, self-loading 
rifles). 

Wc visited an isolated farmhouse where a 
alone. Sho reUos on a shotgun for 

^ wards there is^no'vray t b' 6 a i’ 



Security gates and searches are a part of life In Belfast 


By Jonathan Harech' 


protection and that the woman's shotgun is 
more a lure lor a terrorist raid than any pro- 
tection for her. 

Tho patrol radio reported a single shot fired 


Grand Tavern. In the burned-out building. be- 
hind an empty Window rramo, a sniper had 
fired a single shot killing the officer of the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary mtnpilng tho town's 


Romania: wedding ban lifted after Monitor story 



By a special correspondent of 
The Christian Sctence Monitor . 

. • : - r Vienna 

West Gorman Marla Vera .WllHnger and her 
. Romanian fianed, journalist Dumttru Cucu, 
have been able to marry at last, after more 
than two years of refusal by the' Romanian 
Government to grant him permission to wed 
and emigrate with a foreigner. : j ' 

; Tho Monitor reported the story May 17 of Ws; 
’ . 4$ vair) petitions for the permit - backod by: 
• 1 ‘ appeals from his mother* hts fiancee, and her 
.- parents since early 1B74, and his dismissal 
'. - meantime from tils Job as science editor for 
Romanian television. i /'• ’• • ; : 


n,,- 


Three wecks later.- th^ authorities clirfibcd 
down and the permit waaissupd-a direct re- 
sult of the. Monitor's story, 1 the family says, 
The coupie m^Tiod In Bucharest June 20. : . 

While Mr. Cucu remains lit Romania going 
through his emigration . formalities, his wife is 
vacationing in West Berlin with hor parent?. 

, Her, family formerly ‘ belonged to Romania'*, 
large ethnic German minority and ^cured re- 
palliation apd Wpst Gertnan .clU^nshlp.Uhdbf 
the ^OstpohUk" :'and (j^de agreomom jnego- 
tinted with Babhiirest: by ;ox-C|tahreilop VWilJy 
Brandt i . ,.V .■ ,, '• = • • 

The Wlliinger doughtar’s case .was /one’.Qf. 
many concorjiejl with human rights, Including 
quopMonB pf.faniily reunion ap^^ewisli bmlgre.- 


on which the American, West German, 
British, and olhei\ Western . embassies ( in ; Bu- 
charest have pressed 1 , fhe: Romanians; ever 
: since, last. Summer’s Helsinki <mn(erence.* , ’ 

Bucharest takes a generally, rigid stand on 
lho'i^uBs;ot?Treer .mpVereenL'bfpedplBand : 
ideas, " But Jewish eini^i^tlbh hSs Ihtroasqd ln 
the past 12 |noriths > 'and Fresidofit Ford ro- 
. centiy rbebmmended extension of yarloiis 0-S. 

; trade cbnces$lpns .thal edngryss had hia,dc. Oqn- 
.dltlohplpn thjs qiiealio^ •‘j%*/ : v * 'f : : 

;i; ^uchyis^ed; .a = f afjn liy : . rq ii nlo^, r .prps idfth'i 

iCeaUsescu'repeatodly. lips 1 Said thd : placd^pf' Jro?“ 
Mtidlat) citizens Is In Horeanld .aad Uiat faml* * 
lfps cari^be 'rburijl^, Just;pV:easfii'j by . postern / 
reintlV^Jmning ttfeMnfotk^ , :,ji V. 

/■V 

> v.: v.‘ *i-^ At.- 


get as ho chatted with car drivers in the sun- 
shine: . He was I he ninth- full-time policeman 
killed by terrorists in Northern inland this 
y«nr. ...... ; : • 

Soldiers 'surrounded the sniper’s building 
. >lthlf mlnetos .*• knowing full weji that even 
‘sooner .the sniper'? Ahma\Ite rifle. would. b*ve 
been broken Into throe pieces, each plecd being 
carried away by another man. All four accoitv 
pllces would be mingling wfth the large crowd 
of Saturday shoppe.rs. ; .. .... ^ 

, The soldiers. of 16th/6th,the Queen’s HbyPl ; 
Lancet waited putside tha building, A booby- 
jrtp device mlgtit have been planted inside. A . 
helicopter landed an.Aimy technleiU officer to ■ 
Cnertf’ (be building for bombsi : ; i •. : . 

. j No bomb whs found, put Just two days ear* 
Her, two policeman were seriously injured by a 
•booby-trap explosion two miles away. The 
North Armagh unit of the illegal provlslona 1 to . 
Jsh Republican Army claimed- credit itof both 
the July 29 booby trap and ihe JOly 3f polibe- 
man’S murder, tod warned Mint more attacks 
on the police Wbuld follow: • 

: *;bespite dearflptibns. 0,ven (perhaps deliber- 
ately misleading), and searches "and question- 
ing of those in the area,, troops found no trace 
of tho Sniper, )ds;accoihpllcf|s, or hls-rifiC -; 

:* i.OotaOs of thisi klUing rated only the briofesi 
•menUpn. Jn iBrilish nows reports; 
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Battle 
of schools 
unsettles 
Britons 

By Takasbl Oka 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

J T!J^! 0re *2^ aUSU8t IlOUSe of Lor(is u P heW ‘bright 
10 keep lfie edu ««onal system it wants? a 

Kh00lS pJa,ntiveJy ' " l don ' 1 know 

The comment, quoted In (he Sunday Times, typifies the be 
wltocnl t of families Jn the tocal school Slat 

for their children have had to be chunked uW and ’ 

Jhe council a dispute with the Department of Educations Lol 

Conservalive counclllora at Tamosltlo, a suburb of Mancl.es- 

h " d S ‘ 00d “ P l °- “* G ° mh « •* 

^^ W » f ^S 0 f S U Trema 7 oi,r 0 l'. Tbefagreed^o nw”n 

_The controversy. In the first Instance. Is over whether „ 

10 kCCP What are called gram* Udywe " Sport8 Centre. Lawteham. London 

on, ° : po,,,,c,an8 p,ay * u — - — — 

?om ' Jssygr ,hMe «*i m S aStS: 2 J2£ , w “ ', ow ,,u — •» «. h «*»« 

Ca ^ eUHat ^ therefore undemowaH^edu^lona* grmni(o^btag^^™ r I! nl coniprohonsives back io 

fg ^ibdy »ao t for ftfr chmC : i. 



in tL" ,, , n? r T camv,otl ,)tiva " SL ‘ «» Hachers’i 

^ th ? , swltch from coniprohonsives back to H?' 1 ? lw w,,,Mdl ,,rfered Pnrcnta the opd 

ered and SjSV 18 ? eft many P arenls and children bewil- fatal J Iot ^ ‘ uwn . ft,r 240 sp,lcos ,n two 8 rarnml 

erea ana more anxinns tn t™,.. - . . . . Wl ut-w ‘ l iului or 7fiii iwnintu . 


?rph„ f fi ° ? B °y wns ori 8 *naliy scheduled lop 
prehensive school near Ills homo. This was wtaii 
rolled the local council. Then on May fl Conserve 
vole lhe k,ral coundJ wl «i «.2 percent of II 

JSSL 1 1 0ld 1,0 wrh lo tnkc an oxamiflitt 

ol mn^. ,C hH< 1 W ‘ “ ,,mu ‘ lu 1(1 «« I" a grammar 
examination wns canceled because liio toadien’H 

I S 11 ' nM,Mdl Stored parents the optta 
then chi rii-nn < m^n r.... „.l. 
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novelists speak wHH new voice 

By Elizabeth Pend ■ ^ \ T WW "VI VC 

TiSSi, 


n v ; , ^, ren t,uw n fur spneos in two grammi 
ii.o i , f 7M |wrt,,, to. fncliidlnB Actor’s mother, res? 
lection committee of experienced lonchors has t 

,,njl sal <« that while It will net b? 

f _”° SG . ^ firsl 15 0 children, borderllno cases 
tough decisions. 


D«*„ r> auuuier.- , run Mild 1081 W111IC it Will 00 

as saying lle ■ w knw t o,Xdeelnf l8 ° C ll " llr,!n ' "w* 111 * 

LlSb 0 S.«£i! s westward for fri 

Special to “B ® 1 a policy was dictated i 

The Christian Science Monitor 




*ws that STS But Raaputln 

contends 2f-‘ « «• noionger "£ 


’ ^'^^' 7Uini?ge,wrat to n - 1 a Active 

“ w i pw*wps. But stlir^Sfa & f d ;h|s re - 



Such a policy was dictated qof 
geographical location of Portugal, 
Government's opposition to Sort* 
Before it was a few days old Portu M i-J„ ^ “P^ed, for Soviet-type ( 
government made it plain it wouhi W wouId m aUow f °r the developyw 
towartf the United States ind C e ^ SSS? cratic «Bla«sm. ■ • • 

Its chief friends and allies. Swope Even when the Communists 

in hia first public statement, the new vm.ih wunMy tost year, Portuguese fed 
ftdforpign Minister Jose Medeiros PeSSiJ* maintained they would stay witfik 
^ the importanbo of Unto alliance. However. Rations did ~ 

HaJ° ^? anC0, Prime Minister what drained betweeBft<jrtugaI 

meanwhile stated Portugal would h« . allies, and alone point Pohygai 

and 36 ^^ “toitosion to ; thb Council of EuSSS f rom ^ **“1 toe lowest “coS 
Commoh- bf NATO's four types ofcLaggH 

» Wk'-'iSfu: 

- u - t -- j ■ ’ a self -professed Marxisi policies, a group of Amo' c ® 

Of. mr.,™ — - > Officers 

— ™Uiy officWe to d^’ 

uiSi. r, L;T *«- .-. ••n»nt ,: of a portuEbw^' afn ™ r ?^ 
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•^Soviet' 

* wide 


•ireBt 'Of a Portugb®*^ erm'or® 

NATO. Tfieir aiTfval coincided 
meat from the military’s ReyoJJ 
ell oniorlMb Jh a '.vmMl forces U> ! 
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pt^i^dd l^the SddfSl 8 ’ ^ : an Arttoie c« ordering the armpd forces (y f 
Hod ebd Defence, deplqrba Port n?a ? azlfl 6 ,Na- a toied at endlng subversion ^ c 

flirtation W^iUca wJlWji the raolu. 
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■ . • * ne lormauon oi : me 
vle\^«d locally as a mark of toe t 
; fldence by the Western allies tot 
Aymy since it purged Usclf ef | 
tofluarice,in die afternialh of a h 
reyoa la^t tear 
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It’s August in Paris — and nobody’s home 


Monday, August 9. 1976 


Ky John t adman 
Special lu 

The L'hnslivin Science Mnnilur 

Paris 

Some 52 percent of the French take an an- 
nual vacation, and for lhe vast majority uf 
these, the vacation immih i-s August 
Every year, at the very end of July and the 
very beginning uf August, there are huge traf- 
fic Jams, overcrowded trains and planes, and a 
heaving mass uf gesticulating Uallicness (mnM 
of It from llw I'm is region when- a fifth of lin- 
French live) figliiing hi gel in vocal tun ill -.si illa- 
tions in the slmrii-M ijosmIjIl- tune. 

Every year the perspiring papas fa their 
Peugeols, driven frantic by Uio traffic Jams, 
say this time will be the last. . 

EvCry year the politicians go on television to 
say vacations must be .staggered. 

At (tie end of August the vacationers fight 
their way back to Paris, amt what happens’ 
Precisely nothing Nothing at all It is nm* of 
Jrfliis ctirrespi indent's private niobiUmis in lie In- 
vited to grill Hie Minister nf the Quality of Life 
and the Secretary uf Slide for TuiiriMn on tele- 
vision early in September and ask them what 
gives. Itul pei haps not. on second thought, fur 
the answers are ail ton clear. 

School holidays, yc-s - but other countries 
have schools and huliduys lou and do not get 
into such a bother about It. 

More to the point is the closing down of most 
factories for the month of August. The result Is 
that all the secondary industries that supply 
the factories and the service industries that 
supply the people who work In the factories 
close down Loo. Why should they remain o|ien 
when there Is no one to supply? 

. The real reason, of course, is that It is ad- 
ministratively and even personally convenient 
to go away In August. It also is logical. 

For a whole month everybody is away at the 
same lime. Everybody knows where every- 
body else Is: not there. Out of sight - and con- 
tact. 
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Foreign visitors have Paris to themselves In August 


Industrialists, for one whole month, enjoy 
the luxury of making no decisions because there 
is no one about to act upon them. Even the 
government shuts* up shop ami does not pre- 
tend that it is doing better than in fact it is. 

The corollary is that for the other 11 months 
of the year everyone is steadily at his lathe or 
In his office. A capitalist plot then? Not a bit of 
it. Even the two most powerful trade uniuns, 
one Communist-controlled, the other Socialist, 
have not come out for staggering holidays. Au- 
gust is. they argue, the best month, and why 
should their members not have the benefit of 
It? • 

What the French leave empty In August the 
foreign (ourlsis fill. That is the other side of 
Lhe coin of nenl convenience. In August Paris 


is blissfully devoid of those "Francois pas 
comme ies autrea" (Frenchmen unllko the oth- 
ers), the raucous Parisians. H is full of foreign 
tourists. 

France is one of only three countries among 


lowed by the British with the Americans in 
third place. The Americans now spend far less 
lime In France (an average of 4.9 days) than 
most other nationalities (the "doing Europe 
syndrome"). BuL (and It is a big "but”) they 
spend more on average per person per visit 


the world's top ten richest nations to have, anybody except the much less numerous 

positive balance on its tourist trade. Foreign- (jgnadians, Mexicans,' Brazilians, and Ar* 
ers spend more money In Franco than French gcniimuas. Americans account for more than 


people abroad. Last year the balance came to 
1,251 million francs (about 9250 million). Only 
in Switzerland and Denmark is there a com- 
parable balance. In France more people work 
In the tourist industry than in the automobile 
Industry. 

Wiio brings the money in now? The West 
Germans are the most numerous visitors, tol- 


ono-tenth of all French tourist revenue. 

That drawl of a Parisian accent now Is being 
replaced on the Champs Elysces by the poly- 
glot tones of Alburquerque, Aachen (Alx-la- 
Chappelle if you must ), Albany, Andover, and, 
to get into the B's, Boston and Lhe Bronx. It la 
again a phased August withdrawal by the 
French and an invasion by the foreigner. 


Advertisement 


Advertisement. 


AN APPEAL TO RESTORE DEMOCRACY IN KOREA 


On March 1. 1976. 12 Korean religious and political 
leaders issued a Declaration for Democratic National 
Salvation which criticized President Park's repressive 
. policies. Subsequently over 20 were arrested or de- 
tained. arid at present 18 people are under trial for. ei- . 
; ther signing or supporting the statement, n portion of 
which follows. 


"The Republic of Korea has come to be seen by the 
international community as an orphan, and what was 
once described by the United Nations as the only le- 


' ‘‘On this day. March 1. we hear the clear echoes of 
the events of March I, 1919, 57 years ago. when the 
battle cry or this ; people resounded throughout the 
world, crying but for independence. We would be over- 
whelmed by a sense or guilt towards those before us 
; who shed, their blood to save the nation if. In the 
present situation, wc did not concentrate our determi- 
; nation by issuing this ‘Declaration Tor Democratic Na- 
tional Salvation’ to our country and lo the world. 

“Although the division of our country shattered the 
exultation felt at our liberation on August 15, 1945, 
and brought us successive ordeals, the people never 
lost their nope. Arising out of the ruins of the Korean 
g’ War, the heroic April 19th students, who toppled the 
^^ynginari Rhee dictatorship, restored the people's be- 

: ^“But tmsorij^^^ again' -'bur' 

people were hound by the iron chains of a dictatorial 
government, nnd there was a ‘separation of powers’ 

• only in appearance. Under the pretext of national sc- 
.. curity, the freedoms of belief nnd conscience withered 
1 day by day. and the freedoms of expression and aca- 
demic independence w.crfe choked to deuth 1 . The 
R.O.K.- Japanese treaty, concluded under the present 
regime, resulted in this country's economy becoming 
entirely controlled by Japan, with nil industries nnd 1 
the labor force becoming the victims of Japan’s eco- 
nomic invasion. -.' 

This ad Writ paid for by concerned citizens. ; 

Bob Vogel. Isidore Zifersieln., M.D.. Vern & Bon ole Bui lough. Edliti' S. Ad- 
• rena, Amy Wiyle. VIrglnlu Rnstcriy.' La, Verne booty. Ubuiie Brewer. Viola ' ' 
Whnrluw. Sherwood .Shafer. Mpry ■ Bi|bpnks,. Kathleen H'Ugties. Art*- * C aro- 
lyn AnngnoF Martin Holler, Lee Cable. Jane 'Jbckj Leslie Gray. Marlene , 
Steinberg,- PatnelH' Wfelnbcrger. CheHe* Fischer. Mynrt] MargartMern. ,M*rj 
V; Thonta*. 'Dennis ' Campbell; Lelia ' Hughe}.- Vlrinia Bbersotoi TUifftan. ;. 

Non hup, Rev. Norman' Wright. Dorothy Anderson.: Winifred Armstrong. Hal - 
•/. Cessna, Qian' (lolmnn, Priscilla Cliqplfn;. Patrick Bonnet, Barbara - Macttuloy ■ 

. 1 Brftwn, Daniel Hindi, Thontns Antneus, Clarice . jlaulYiinh, Florence- Green. .; . 
Rev., William-' Pored I, Anne Frlond.' June Schllfh. Lawrence PaWoh-EggerSi 
Vlelor Ludwig, Herb ZinimCrmatt. Lillian -Page, Eleanotc Kay. Stephen 


The present regime must lake the responsibility for 2. Call upon the government of President Park to re- 
ing dragged the country to (his point. It should lease all the religious and political leaders and to 

ent deeply having lost the democratic nations' 1 trust stop the harassment of the human rights movement. 


aitimate government on the Korean peninsula has now 
been reduced lo u mere myth. Turning its back on the 
emergence of the Third World as a new strength In 
workf history — a decisive wedge between the East and 
West camps - the R.O.K. government has depended 
entirely on the western world, nnd lias now even been, 
abnndoned by the western world. 

“The present regime must lake the responsibility Tor 
having dragged the country to (his point. It should 
lament deeply having lost the democratic nations’ trust 
Tor having oppressed the domestic democratic opposi- 
tion forces, and it should reproach itseir Tor (he fact • 
that before it laid the blame Tor changes in the'U.N. 
on the emergence of the Third World, it did not more 
accurately discern the current of world history. 

“In response lo our earnest wishes for ‘National 
Unification.’ this. should be a time lo take steps to en- 
courage and rally democratic forces at "home and 
abroad; but instead, at the hands of a one-man dicia- 
forahip. human, fights are being iremptod and, we are. 
^ boirig'depriY^)0£$urAried6 ' '*<' flV tviVV': K 

“In this way, our people are’ losing' their sense of 
purpose und direction, and their belief in democracy, 
and the country is moving step -by step towards -total 
collapse. W: cannot remain indifferent to this situ- 
ation. V& must go beyond the political Interests and 
strategies of either party to chart the course this' coiin : 
try must take to avert disaster, and with this conviction 
»we issue this Declaration” ' ., 

Among those on trial are the President' bf Church 
. NMamen United of South Korea, Lee !Oo Chung; the 
Secretary-General of the National - Council pf 


-’Advertisement 


Churches, Kim Kwan Suk; • the Korean Quaker 
Leader, Ham Sok Hon; former South Korean Presi- 
dent. Yun Po Sun; the presidential candidate who ran 
against Park in 1971, Kim Dae Jung; and the former 


Foreign Minister, Chung II Hyung. 

As ciiizens concerned with religious freedom and ba- 
sic human rights, we • ’ 

1. Support the religious leaders and civil libertarians 
, in South Korea in their continuing struggle lo re- . 
store democratic liberties in their land. 


stop the harassment of the human rights movement. 

3. Call upon President Gerald Ford ana the U.S. Con- 
gress to end all economic nnd military aid to the 
Seoul government until the .repressive j policies are 
stopped. Instead we* suggest channeling economic 
aid io:(he Korean people through international hu- . 
manitarian agencies. . , 

• •. ViikAv 

... ....... .1. would like to unite with the above state- ' 

•\m?pt.:;‘ „ . _.X.- .i :• ’ \| r . I'. - ' '■ 

;■ : I;,': 'one Ipse ; W -.oprit^bu lipni ' - 1 ^i e l. 

" American Friends Service Committee to support. 

efforts for religious freedom and* basic human i 
". rights. . :'= ' ■; ' " ’ 

• > namei . : .J ;i ^ - : , -V — ' 

■. ‘‘ • appress} , . 

i, . * ; : : Amerlcnn Friends' Service Cditimiuce ' s . 

jL 980 Hb. Fail* Oates Ave., Pasndentu CA 91 103: , 

S J'; "T? |50l Crieny S t.. Phlladelphto . 
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Slovenia: 

where 

go-ahead 
Slavs live 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

, , Ljubljana, Yugoslavia 

Slovenia Is the smallest of Yugoslavia’s six 
republic* it has only 8 percent 0 / its iofal ter- 
ritory and population. 

Yel Slovenes produce one sixth of (lie feder- 
ation s national income and one-fifth of its ex- 
,25* Jn three l oint commercial ventures 

t«5*e» flrmS >n 0Perated by S,0vene en ‘ 

flits reflects a temperament and attitude 
Slovenes to Ice work more seriously than tho 
easygoing Sorbs and other peoples of the south 
em republics. -Tho Sloveies " the ZFZ 
mnt to quip, -don’t enjoy |ft. they w^ foo 

WaS J he SIovenes > though, who first saw 
Y^Si “^ UeS f ° r private eildcavor under 
mansgemem. ^ ° f c,,Izms ' "» 

“2* k"*?’ and everything elso are na- 
“2ft - **&**&’ B ut each economic unit Is 
a relf^verning "organization of associated li 

ms i “ “ n ‘ raClS be ‘ Wee ' 1 ™“W»™nl 

Family Invests in plant 

vJ? * Constitution allows individuals to pool 

" KT ^ reS ° l,rCeS 10 form auch au organ! za- 
. .. : [Jon- The parson who puts up the most monav 

■ : ^SSSTsSSf^ awl ls enUUed t0 P rof “s M Bl 



at°Ofympics Nel ° thanks Castro ,or past 

J * 1 1 vg : - y* ■ ‘vj.: By Geoffrey (iodsell 

j’u. .! X 1 - . . I- •fc-'dr- nveraeas news etlilur nf 

U ttij (I @ (( I h i, The Christian Science Monitur 


Africa 

favors, and asks for more 


*“ P^ n p" BuUhe R sTvS IS' l*" U ca P ita ^- 

lorig-accriied savings in m .wail, gs salare^'ana*^ 6 laxed on 

rials plant Two JSh* F - c pacWn ^ mate- ' Jobft ThSt IS iiseS herK fiS U?ey ^91™ te, 
make farm 8 * ,avla T** t ** * Yu ^ 

■«« « payrol! UStaS tas ■ S, °™° ta »,ne ^ 

•rrsw-. 


A little private enterprise helps, Yugoslavs find chtel Dho '° Br ""”“' 


taslr® In the suburbs growing up around lids 

Z7 01 **<*>»««■* si 

roque 6 TOc ^ rt P»*rv«Uoii of old ba- 
•+£££* **— soi 

ks 3 «ms.m: 


^ ^ruu. — — QU1 “e unemployment ""isnns, new , 1 

a ^S®S5= 

SiS^^iSSSB 

BP* - ” “ — ■“",%5 r 

targe, 'V ««d 


SSsStSKirs 


I R y KUzabelh Pas, j 

»saasa 

just-concluded Olymp] C Games 
The reactions break down 
tomperntc here nl home, but 2?' 
scene in Montreal. 

The latest in the string of Soviet s* 
he Olympics - Uie defection of “5 
liver - has been totally ignored in ft 
>rcss So too has the Soviet threat at, 

0 withdraw from the Montreal Gu* 
-anatla returned the diver. . ■- *: 
In threntening lo pull out of ihe% : 
ovlet spokesman In Montreal fe? 
ountry's various setbacks as an* 
ampaign against the ^Soviet aihleii, 
r this hns appeared In ihe Soviet ei" 
ver. Tlio Soviet Union decided be 
lu fompotliion after the InlenuU 
c Commit lee noted l hat a wllhdusi 
«l)nrdl7.e the 1080 Olympics, due m 
oscow. 

Tho temperate Suviel press covtnfii 
ympic-s, where the SovleL Union is to' 

I* wdnner °f S**UI medals anyvny.lilii 
i contrast tn (he angry Soviet ctargtb 
n of a campaign against the SoiMl 
mere have been these Incidents; 

• The Soviet spokesman In JMm(| 

n lt ** L, l >lM »n«<l rival h ihrealsgoito 

IJ72 sprint champion Valery Boiw.Mi 
hceusnllon has not appeared in the ppst 
Mr. Borzov wilhdrcw from Ihe men'* [ 
ter race on grounds of injury after IK,-., 
ihlni in tho 1 1 ft- 1 , u> it. r fun and earnlngaB 
medal. ; ■ , 

Mr. Kor/ov'.s hi jinzu medal was pi# 1 
mnrai viciory here, as It was potato] H 11 
no sprinter has ever repeated a vKiaj^ 
second officially sanctioned Olymplff K ] ■■ 
over, Mr. Hor/iiv, who snalchod 
the perennial American winners W!*’ . 
«K», still lien! Ids American compelto aS : 
year, Snr{nfni*i; ivinidflfi •rviJjtfi.. 



Cameraplx 

Neto: still looking to the Cubans 


Angolan Prc-hidt-ni Nelo's vlsii lo Cuba, just 
concluded, indicates two things: 

1. Mr. Nolo Is sufficicnlly in conirol at home 
in Angola for him saruly lu leave the country 
for a week-long visit fur away. 

2. Rut he still needs a Cuban presence in An- 
gola lo help him mainlain security, deal with 
smoldering guerrilla activity . and - more 
productively - gel the Angolan economy hum- 
ming again. 

Mr. Nelo’s journey to Cuba (timed to coin- 
cide with (hat country’s National Day marking 
tho anniversary of Dr. Castro’s first revolu- 
tionary attempt 23 years ago) was officially 
intended to enable him to (hank the Cuban 
leader personally for the Cuban aid which gave 
his Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angolu (MPLA) the upper hand after the Por- 
tuguese withdrawal earlier this year. This ho 
certainly did. But Dr. Castro's public state- 
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mustnot la ^. work out to a miomZ T' ,y n,Ml lflL ‘ ***** America,, winners Wf . 

otuw Mb ^ I„^" rds on S£dar tas and shows up in such “"Wablc Western e"a °,. Iu " f of sl ' n !*"< "h Amerlran an*** . 

A ^r~\7 — y bym - . y ’ “ r ° f0rc,so ™ „• The Soviet dnrUng of tbs IlSD^P 

M yQ Qr after Halsinki Qummi* ^ — — : . Olga Korbut, losl out in Montreal to ftel^ 

Oollll\l OUlTUTIlt. - . ’ • ~ ~ — darling of 1970 , Nadia Comaaed^-, 


rtj gar a fter Helsinki Summit : ~~~ - — — 

But still meet John 

Special com?Hnnnrf«»f the strategic Arms m. J. -B I 




By Eric Bouruc 
Th,? S 1 P^Pondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

A year after (he Helsinki «* V,enn ' a 
- rppean security » vimiflS? Summit on 

of 


■ The .Soviet darling of the iwi WflPj 
Olga Korbut, lost out in Montreal to ' 

»dan darling of 1970 , Nadia ComMedi 1 *; 
vidual women's gymnastics. This 
for some sour grapes here, wiih;fl tV^' • 
grumbling that the judges wert infl®*^'; - • 
audience sympathy for the winner. '1WJ-?. • ■ '.i\. 


^ - ■ ■ ■ w.l 1 1 U^mgm • mr\r\ W% «««■» wnfMui y I 0r winner, 

t h B ttfraioMe. , • W| vUlin gymnasUcs ci^ch also toId a TasslB^;,' 

with thn fn S Arms Lirnf tetidntf Talks «Aitv * • ' • . lhal l ho judges had lowered thelrsflWJ *' 

the AmpHfi S '' n . 0t much 0,11 fc hoped for until c “ macrib ed. in any meaningful tflrm Miss Comaneci sevehU pcr/W^l •. 

c^ wll*V i0n *** '« ovT^evE ; h , °, m T **W™*<1 o!«o^eLT f !; h as , evt * r - * Fencer Boris OnischenW^ 
frustretn 6 ? 1 reacdon nrics- are out tn ncreased nervousness on tho a!l 'VKh an electronic cheating devttSfjJl; 

frustrate detente anyway. “* out to Soviets and their SSfi !£*«** l{i * foammates immediately 

The Helsinki ttoeumenf r a ( loaders, it is poi nted Qul • Soviet cheating, and Mr. UnUc!#*”? u»u 

SaiflQg.deacribi^ 1 . ^ fhree main a PP°in*ed at the outcome Jr ,^P n dis ‘ P^cd out of Montreal 1 V ^ 
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•sHii . 1 . r.-, • 
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^>d ftieahlngfLd 1 ^ble^poac^;! b|oc f 0 i 

!TW sttuatlbVi pt thl8 ; luSSff«?‘^ nd »i * ' ' ; W 

. count ~ East-Woxt wlfe,„ ^ W a V ^ TJnb ' Then 
world econoridc conditions aS ^^peratiorivB 

slble for delaying progress J g0 ^ ras P9a*i . WpQ clj 

4" ; K 

!Zl fp 5T a *«* - *^1 ^ 

JZ**?*** "*** “«mb NATb fib 
m St3,Dn ““ c - Wvbtcly, they spy that. i wt. 


... A -- -- •rw'onyea OOSOrvpro att~tu . - * unci nuns wiiiauiL-iiAusrr, ni ft- .. 

ifils.to incr eased nervousness on fhn .f ail an el cctronlc cheating ■' 

?°^ ets aad »velr hard-line atiics l . he IS 8 ,oammatf! s ImraBdiatolyJ^H^b;;.' 

leaders, it is poi nted Qul . • Soviet cheating, and Mr. Onisc!#*jj^ ^ 

awofnted at the outcome of’ two 0 / ihJf" ^ 0111 of MontreaJ & 

C0 *'° ' 'i ^ 

° iZJ Ik 1 *™* vlcttfi f ' 

SSsiWy. ^confej-ence, but ohiu k 8 . on,,,,u ‘ top billing. A f ' v '- 

aufin - ng t0 Soviet water polo team .ftf} 

<fnn, trfr i^, ^ttmm w^ n ?SV 6r f • ?_ ul ofihe'Spetition. Stag inJ#^ 

d defeats and no. hope of wtiuaJWi ■ ^ ^ 



A wavs f “ ° 1 ™ 9 competition, citing 

. ys Indepeit- t iial defeats and no. hope of 

■' ’ T* 50 toam, wJtfoh won the 

^beth p^ud fA • last Olympics, was strongly cfllW 


. ■ — njuuii wuii w*v- -p. j 1 * 

1®^ Olympics, was striingly-efiUd^ 
newspaper* fofjts poor performan^- f 
. * The- Synei diving team manage; 
cused by his y\therican counteipari^, up 
rimko p deal vritii Soviet aiod AnlBn\ iJV 
toglve thdlr t Wo totirttries hlgl ,s ^r^., $ 





Read this 
and act. 
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mc-nts in the Angolan l*residenr.s presence 
made it clear that the latter had come not only 
lo suy thank you for past favors but also to ask 
for more. 

Dr. Castro went on record as suying that Cu- 
ban troops would stay in Angola just as long ns 
was needed lo equip and train Angola’s own 
forces and In provide a guarantee against in- 
vasion. 

Figures from U.S. sources put the Cuban 
presence Ihts spring in Angola at anything 
from 12,000 tu 16.000. (A Western source 
friendly to the MPLA. told this newspaper's 
correspondent in the Angolan capital, Luanda, 
last month that Ihe figure was as high as 20,000 
lo 25,000). A message relayed lo U.S. Secretary 
of Stale Henry A. Kissinger by Swedish Prime 
Minister Hlof Palme In May Indicated that Dr. 
Castro intended lo pull his men out of Angola 
at the rate of 200 a month. 

There have been withdrawals. Mr. Nelo met, 
while In Havana two weeks ago, Cuban veter- 
ans of ihe Angolan civil war. But earlier signs 
pointing lo n possible total Cuban military 
withdrawal from Angola by some time next 
- year seem now to have been misread. 

■ While Mr. Netu was in Cuba, Prime Minister 
Castro nevertheless said that the emphasis In 
further Cuban aid to Angola would be civilian 
and technical. The number of Cuban civilians 
in Angola Involved in technical and devel- 
opment programs, he added, would be in- 
creased from the present few hundred to Iwo 
or three thousand. Mr. Castro has asked Cuban 
medical, education, construction, and agricul- 
■ tural experts to volunteer. 

Before the civil war and the subsequent Por- 
tuguese withdrawal, Angola was a major ex- 
porter of oil (from Cabinda) and of coffee. The 
American Gulf Oil Company Is back operating 
the oil Installations. But trained personnel are 
needed to replace the departed Portuguese in 


getting Ihe most out of Angola's coffee, sugar, 
and other plantations. In these areas, the Cu- 
bans can bring (heir own expertise. 

The considerable Cuban involvement in the 
Angolan civil war has been downplayed, if not 
kept secret. In Cuba Itself. There were no pub- 
lic ce rcn)Qlti QS- for example, for wounded Cu- 
bans returning from Angola, nor public funer- 
als for any whose remains might have been 
brought home from the battlefields. 

That Cubans are still involved in combat was 
indicated by Angolan 1 Vernier Lnpn do Nasel- 
memo only 10 days ago. There were still pock- 
ets ol resistance in the countryside, he said, 
and Cuban soldiers were still falling in battle. 
Speaking of these -pockets of resistance,” Mr. 
Nasclmcnlo added ; “These bandits continue to 
be supplied In one way or another by forces 
which surround us and whose aim Is lo prevent 
our going forward tiy constantly making prob- 
lems for its." The Prime Minister did not Iden- 
tify the "forces which surround us." 

Yet os Mr. Neto's willingness to bo away for 
nearly a week suggests, the remaining "pack- 
ets of resistance” seem hot lo constitute a ma- 
jor threat. The Angolan director-general of in- 
formation has flatly denied reports that the 
National Front for the Liberation of Angola 
(FNLA) - once backed by Zafre and the U.S. 

- had re-established control over some areas 
of norlhem Angola. 

There are grounds for accepting reports that 
the MPLA’s main rival In the south, the Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independence of An- 
gola (UNITA) still controls areas in that part 
of the country. But even there, correspondents 
who have been allowed to travel to (he south 
say the Benguela Railway -~ once threatened 
by UNITA - is operating again from the Atlan- 
tic coast to Luso. Thero are even forecasts* 
that the railroad will within a few weeks be 
working again along its whole length from the 
coast lo the Zahre border. 


Businessmen see pay dirt 
in Namibian sand 


Fmilan lives in the highlands of 
Guatemala in a one-mom hut with 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and 
long hours still mean a life of poveity. 
But now life is changing for Fmilan. 


Her name? We don't know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
dLy in South America. Her mother 
is a beggar. What will become of 
this little girl? No one knows.. In her 
country, she's just one of thousands 
doomed to poveity. 


• The world is full of. children like these who desperately need •' .. 
someone to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

■- It costs them $15 a month, and it gives Fmilan so very much. 
Now he eats regularly. He goes to school. Froilan writes to his 
• sponsors iand they write to him. They share something 
Xvery;sp^dal.;'.,. : ., 

Since l938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds 
of thousands of children. Hut so many more need your help. Won’t 
you please become a sponsor and send in the coupon today? Within 
two weeks, you’ll get a photograph and learn the background of 
your child. From then on, you’ll be.aware of your child’s progress. 

> Ai Spmcwhere in the vvorld there’s a si^ejwg cMd^to^ 
something special with you. 1 Love. ' ‘ ‘ 


Ur. Verenl J. Mills '• •• 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND. Im\. Hnx 26511. Kichmund. Vq. 23261 • . 

I ivlbli furtplinstn a □ bt»y □.girl: ' “■ '■ _• 1 

D Chckw uny child why nmls my hcjii.jl will give $15 n nvmih. I vnduse. find 
payment »*f $ r — 1 ' . ....... Send! me child's nnim\ mailing adrift** and picture. 

□ I (-annul spi>nwjr a chiM bui want hi. give '$ ^ . •, 

□ Please ftixi iiH' iixirvInfonnatiian.' r* • . • . 


Address. 


■ «• \ .• 

> . 'Member nfliltepinliiniai-. Union fijr- -Chilct- Welfare, flehevji. (lifts are lax dvtlpLlible. 

1 . Cmuicliiins: Write 1-107 Yonge, Tuniniu. 7, ' . qvonq . . •••,' 

| ISlaleineni t»f iiiannC {did expenses livailnhlc ihi request. 

! Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 

■ mmmmm 


By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Windhoek, Namibia 

Men with money In their pockets are 
perched,- ready to fly Into Namibia (South-West 
Africa) the minute the all-clear signal Is given. 

The signal - when It cornea - 'will bo that 
this dunp-rinime'd, semideaert ls moving to- 
ward genuine political independence from 
South Africa and Is turned over to a : pre- 
dominantly black government. 

In other words, the . Western countries are i 
going fo answer Russian and Cuban guns and 
tanks In Africa with dollars, pounds, and . marks 
- If they catl. if a genuine Independence comes 
'soon. 

Ever since the talks lii West Germany In 
June between United States Secretary of £tate 
Henry A. Kissinger and South African Prime 
Minister John Vorster, businessmen from the 
United States, Britain, Switzerland^ France, 
and West Germany have been coming lo the 
capital of Wlntitpek to have ja ^ook.around; 

i j-And they - have been amazed, according to 
Dcs . Mathews, secretary of tfte 'y/ltid^oek 
Chamber of Commerce. . ; ■*,; ■ 

!- They are 'surprised tMpt the capital: Is as d c ' 

/ veloped as ilia andtb&t the potential for devel- 
dpmerii kto promising W this land: jvhlcK. ta' 
four ; limns ■. the' " of Great Britan; ad^d; has 

-Only^GOO^eoplB, \, . 

y[ -TlJ® bi|igfept potential Is u^jilum-i.K al sf> ihEtifr; 

, ■ J“W ihe biggest enibarrdshnient , to. SotUh.Af - ,, 
.' rica,; which is ruling Nomibl^ Illegally jdjdjjr pii. 

•i expired. United Nations>jiandate,.. v\‘!» . '.v . i 
! i .There : is so milch ur^nium ifr.-Nanukif . hd- 
cording to .Mr, Mathews, the Inqbme jwtentlal .. 
for this. : new country fo ; staggering, exciting. ' 
and dangerous if th^.wviet Unlon aheUld . take 
'■ h.hBnkeringfor ^. - -y!;; ^ 

[ ; Hosfling Uranforri illno, dwned b^ the 

: ,J on aic^riot All Iti' ? . , 

; : open-i^st mine,:whl(*li l w^^^ •; 


There are reports from the Tsumeb copper 
mine in the north that whites are leaving when 
their contracts expire tor jobs away from the 
guerrillas who are fighting South African sol- 
diers In the area. 

The Rosslng mine Is jusl a drop In the 
bucket compared lo the’ uranium along the 
treeless sandy" coast. Satellite photos taken 
from 570 miles up show an amphibolite belt 
that Is full ol uranium and other minerals. 

Then thero Is capper all over Ihe northern 
part of tho country. And there may be oil. 
Companies are hesitant, to explore Just yot for 
fear of showing how profitable the place could 
’be. in fact, a gas discovery near Liideritz In 
the south was capped and nothing more done 
about It /,'• 

But there Is a hitch In the rlchos. All of this 
mining and industry needs roads, railrohds, 

and above all water. ... 

The Cunene River dam, being, built with 
South African money on the border with An- 
gola will help, If relations wlth'-Angoia hold,, 

' But that is not enough. 

1 A grdup fpf French businessmen;, recently jh : ... 
: WWdliofek^we’re 1 ' exploring 'the possibilities of 
. desalination plants. Apparently they were ea* 

. ger to compln; providing tfoey had some guar-.; 

' antee^f security. ' 

■ Fdr-a foiig !lmo to come seburjiy wjll hdvp i 
"to be provided by South Africa unless sdmeone - 
(add a radical change to black government ,>• 
;herey' can 1 convince the South-We$t pfrfog n r 
-i pebpies'Oraidfotioh (S^APOj fo-a^op f j^M|ng.\ T 
•r :Biit ■ AVoh:- * Btriileht S^Al?:p ; gPYb^ment j. 
■coiM npt function aconqmlcally without^ pdutH 
Africa. Much of tho i»wer here comes from 
Sdtjtji Africa,' and^ one m(W Mld, ,, We"Cai)not ■ 
: buU^a ; JiotiE8 ;withont: South Africa, which hna. : 

the cofforpte^V; V : iv 

' Namibia will- have lq go onto Hie ppen mar- 
ket lor Its cAi^LaL however 1 , „bqcat»se .South AL! 
flcA hqs toOVlpfl’ny edoi^omlc problems Itself to 

;;; A .bHorltyi proJeDt', in. tho fofraslructurc. is; 

. '.t. •.»' > _ millnMn/l . fpAm' Untourniin. Ia f hK 


i JlkOly .10 be b railroad ; from Botswana;; to the, ; 
■ ,: c{^ : , pecM?riliing fo Mi’- Mothews. . , . ■ 
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China’s 
minorities 
serve state 

By Ross II. Muoro 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

<01976 Toronto Globe and Mall 

Kunming, China 
Wang Yl-chung is not quite sura when the 
world will become one big commune: it might 
take several hundred years, perhaps more than 
a thousand years. 1 

This minor variation on a inii-ccntury 
dream by KarJ Marx would not be noteworthy 
except for Iho setting In which it is enunciated. 
For while Mr. Wang is proclaiming Ids version 
of a utopia where everyone is (he same, lie is 
surrounded by rows of young people wearing 
no fewer than 22 distinctive varieties of color- 
ful cuslomes symbolically proclaiming the 
commitment of the People's Republic or China 
to the nourishing of the different customs and 
hsMls of its minority peoples. 

Mr. Wang Is head of the Yunnan Institute for 
Nationalities, and his students, walling in their 
costumes to greet foreign journalists, repre- 
sent 20 of the 21 recognized minorities of 
China's southwestern Province of Yunnan and 
a couple of officially unrecognized minority 
"peoptes” besides. The students stand in 
groups to display their' costumes as the names 
of their groups are called one by one ~ 
CMngpos, Pulsings, Yls, Pals, Hanls, LLsus, and 
soon. .. 

Despite this costume show, the function of 
the Institute Is to take up-and-coming young 
Communists who happen to be members of na- 
tional minority groups and train them for lead- 
ership position among their own groups. 

This Is part of China's sophisticated and - 
by world standards - benevolent minorities 
policy, which applies to the .5 percent or so of 
21a population who ore not part of the Han Chi- 
nese majority. 

More than a quarter-century after the Com- 
monlsfs took control of China, the authorities 
largely have done away with "reactionary” 
leaders of ethnic groups, hill tribes, and other 
minorities whose styles and values did not fit 
In with, communism. For years the emphasis 
has been on recruiting ambitious and able . 



Young Yls training at the Yunnan tnaiilutB 


By RuiMunra 


Ethnic nonconformity and political conformity can bloom together, Peking believes 


young people from these minority groups, giv- 
ing them a thoroughly Communist political 
education, and then putting them Into lead- 
ership positions among their own people to en- 
sure that no gulf develops between the state 
and people who are "different." 

The future officials seem to be learning their 
lessons well. Within days of the fall of Vice- 
Premier Teng Hsiao-plng and the appointment 
of Hua Kuo-feng as the new Premier last April, 
.the students were on record as "unanimously" 
supporting the two Politburo resolutions that 
accomplished these changes. 

These students have been cfiosen carefully. 
Between 70 and 80 percent are members of the 
Communist Party or the Communist . Youth 
League, Mr. Wang says later. And quite a few 
of them were. cadres .(officials) before they 
came to this school, which will teach them how 
to be even more effective cadres. 


None came professing any religious belief. 
This would not be noteworthy except that rell- 
-gious worship at the Institute actually was fa- 
cilitated as recently as February, 1965, when it 
boasted a Muslim mosque, a' Christian church, 
and a Buddhist prayer room where students 
could worship if they wished. 

Mr. Wang explains that the church, mosque, 
and prayer room "met the needs of the stu- 
dents" until the mid-1960s. Their religious be- 
lief arose from "a background of oppression 
and backwardness.” But with liberation and 
enlightenment, “the number of students who 
had faith in religion dwindled as time went on, 
and by 1985 or 1968 the number came to zero.*’ 

. . f| ■ • ' . . 

This falling off of religious belief somehow 
coincided with the Cultural Revolution, which 
broke.out fh 1966; 


' China’s officially recognized minorities are a 
strange amalgam: tribes of a few hundred ora 
few thousand persons, on the one hand, sluet 
for centuries in some mountain valley or lot- 
gotten on the marshlands of some river es- 
tuary; on' the other hand there are the motions 
of Tibetans, who formed a nation but never 
really a state; then there are border ethnics 
such as the Thais in the southwest and the Ko- 
reans in the northeast. 

Above ail, the recognized national jDtril 
group is a tool of political organization, Wfc 
nition means that the state and the Comrc®& 
Party develop a strategy for. dealing a 
certain minority. This might be as simple as 
recruiting a few of the young people Into the 
■party and standardizing their language or dia- 
lect so that a concerted educational and props- 
ganda effort can be launched. 


India: underground press prints anti-Gandhi attack ■ 

Snorts! In l •' •• . ■ 


has been any threat from outside. Before she 
: came to' power they successfully, repulsed the 
attacks of Pakistan- ;In case of, Chinese aggres- 


. i V J. 10 ■' ' ' W of ihertii would be greater than that or Mrs. : 

: The Christian Science Monitor , .Gandhi." ' : 

' : . .. - '■ Katmandu, Nepal Rebutting the Prime Minister's claim she 

Rinata s . la$t .surviving top political leader has united the people, Mr. KrlpalOnl said, "The 
, from Its freedom -air uggle'^aya againsl Britain people have shown their, unity whenever there 
has charged .Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has been any threat from outside., Before she 
with’ purposeful .ignorance: and. with perpetu- : came to' power they successfully repulsed the 
Otirtg a personal dictatorship. , attacksof Pakistan.; In case or, Chinese aggres- 

to aq lnlervleW wlth '‘underground" news-, ston.ll is hotthe people ''who failed, but the 
'$**.• ^ toxl of which has reached the West-’ ,' government of -'Mrs. Gandhl|a father, who did 
, ero press, Achprya.J. B; kripalanV disputed V hot even protest when the buffer kingdom of 
Mrs. Gandhi's clajms the politlcal qppoaUton , Tibet' was swallowed up by Communist China. 
V ww. attempting lb destroy Iho unity, of. India : . ."And as for giving hope for the futuro, Mrs. 
; before she imposed a- state .of emergency brt Gandhi, by her. so-CHlled progressive policies, 
- rttpittli?-*eo. _ * has only frightened the people and created a 

• ' . Abe.- OClOgCnanan . Mr .; ’ Kfipalanl, widely sense of uncertainty In all sections of the popu- 
i ;lamw& as a: key aide- lo Mohandas K. Gandhi, iation as to what Is going to happen In the fu- 
i nonsense ,fo say that any of the op- lure.” 


600 .million cannot by themselves, raise their 
voiCe/Their voice is raised through their lead- 
ers. If the voters to tite' parliament in. India s 
represent the voice of the millions, she has no 
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people have shown their. unity whenever there ■ right to be the Prime Minister of lh|a country. \ 

hac harm onu Ihmsi fmm nnl.lHa Rafrtra oha flan nnf^ir nnl JR nniuinnt! *r IV>« .. ■ 


■ . ■ * — — i o- -—" - - 

has only frightened the people and created a 
sense of uncertainty In all sections of the popu- 
lation as to what Is going to happen In the fu- 
ture." 


Her party got 45 percent of the voles and ae- v 
cured . a . two-thirds majority in 1 Parliament. - ' • 

This was; due to the present faulty system of 
elections. I r there had been a system of pro- 
portional representation ... she would not . 4 . . 
have been the Prime Minister of this country." iff! 

Mr. Kripslanl, a professor of political sci- 
encc in the 1926s, said, "Mrs. Gandhi com- M 
plains that suppression of civil liberties In Ifil 

countries other than India did not concern the oy w*« ~r- 

Western nations. I don't know what countries i Krlpalanl — critic of Mrs. Gandhi 
in the West she lias in mind. It is not usual for , . lt . , , lhB rfij. ' 

governments to express opinion on the internal ays ^ own lhe fundamental rights o ?■ 
lf .mattats,Qf qtIac,gountrics Whatever criticism zens - The y were a^ays considered IgW. 

rftoRJw?® thiS ; 

i lOnii., ..... f • •!. - - - j *- brute mnlnrilV • 'In ParXimmL"', 


, . country, went tq jail tor long period, and suf- - fhat amongst poputotioh of 600 millions ihe ’ 

■r. . ;^ v ^ tdl ”.y te rB 9< >rd Ofsel-ylCe of. dissent Is Rom Tfow . thousand. This ‘is tolso d lnlhe t oWn.Countries. 


■ “Apart from tills, bur Constitution clearly 


Hdw Taivyan won at the Montreal Olympics 

! ’-i !-"'. 1 Kii. william IninMniiln!. I • ir t . ( ' l .-‘ .. - -1 


bhite majprity i ; . In Parliament." - 
In an indirect, reference ; to 
younger son, Sanjay.iwho Is gaining ^ 
prominence aa ail adviser lo.Ws 


By William Aninhruiter '■.■,■■■ 
Bpecial to;.; i-.-; ;!'i. 


/ . ^ PlWton $C^ce J^ortltor i /; ; - ■ Sympathy for Taiwan vas-i byphWuct of In- 

i:":-' Si" • - V.: ■■ ; - idlgnatibn in many parts of the world over the 
-i 1 - • O.V' Taipei, Taiwan : : Caqaihan Government’s stand. 

: Taiuiah baa scqred an, Imp revive viclpryat 1 t 

tod; MeMreal - Olympics wlthput evob cdm- The Taiwanese press enlbualasticaUy noted 

: : >; , r iho effoKa of President, Forif ; to , held ; | trie 


: : V*. lll6l# r ,UMi ““ml? Weeks, announced plans to re.: 


prominence as an adviser lo .ms . lU j , 
spile, a lack of political office and .bacKS . 

in government, Mr. Kriphianl „, uat: 
other cbtintries, like^Chlna and Russia, ■ 

i.i ’ iL^ LiLi - • . -.-4c orn dCn» u ,. 


■ man, . Munjie Weeks, announced plans to rer : also claim that tlieif governments ar° • *; 

. nounce his citizenship oyer the matter. . ■' craUc. But even in; these totalitarian^ acm 

.Taiwan claims the People’s Republic of" . ri^Cics, if they can be' so ‘called, the hw 
China Government in Peking was able to buy the stotd does; mg try .to: groom his hri r w ^ 

. off Canada by threatening to cancel a large qr- ceed him. Thjsi Is done only under l J 1D ( n ® L 

der for Canadian Wheat. . ' But there : too, minislers and bl^h officials __ 

• !2dM f ho Vito Mini ill*' A ‘ilL :! 1 mil rllvn/itA/i milrlAnflO Ar rAHfliVC OFU . 


nesia : tiain ; 7 <h^rhcto" , ifcte' 
the ItopuhUc bf : Cpina'i^f 
meat's . steadfast) instate 
earned fiir mne publicity 


ib natine of ‘r Canadian aefion. 


JXto.df ! editorials 
condemning .{he 


k % : me governmeni pi yreipter. Chiang Cbing- . 

al ; : kuo.fears Pekiiig wUl' continue to try to Isolate ArWa. As -for .11^ ’ Bgn^ M» h war , U 18 
S' this county froih thq-reat of the worid. , ■ ‘ Opri*; IW'.twp' Wtoka ,V^;* •“ . ^ '* 
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mm Mexico 


Halting the heroin connection 


AP photo 


Helicopter sprays defoliant on Mexican popples 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America currespondenl of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Mexico 

Salvador Dfaz makes a fairly good living off his six-acre 
farm in hill country north of this western Mexican town. 

Ilis chief crop: iho opium poppy - the basic ingredient of 
heroin. 

Growing the poppy is Illegal in Mexico, and efforts arc being 
made lo hall its cultivation. Rut Salvador Dfaz has found that 
the poppy yields a far better income than he ever earned from 
melons, potatoes, and groundnuts. 

He began growing the poppy four years ago. Last year he 
eamod the equivalent of 51,000 from the crop. That Is about 
five times what ho earned from those melons and potatoes In 
earlier years. 

He recently purchased Ids first automobile, a 1955 Ford, and 
is talking about getting a television. His wife, Marfa, would be 
happier with a sewing machine, but the children side with 
their father. 

What neither Salvador nor Marfa, comprehends is that their 
poppy fields me the start of u drug trafficking cycle that ends 
up on the streets of New York. Chicago, and other major 
United States cities. 

“The men" who buy his crop are part of r drug network 
composed ur Mexicans ami North Americans that is growing in 
size and ability to frustrate lawmen. 

In the last "five years Mexico has become the principal sup- 
plier of heroin lo the United SJales. Once It was Turkoy by 
way of France and other West European nations. The heroin is 
produced In clandestine laboratories here In Cullacdn and 
other western Mexican towns. 

The drug network's Mexican connection is estimated lo be a 
52 billion yearly business and to involve as many as 10,000 
traffickers on both sides of the 1,600-mile border. 

"lt has become a monster," an official of Mexico’s attorney 
general's office commented. "We chop away at it here and 
there, and it springs up elsewhere. The network defies destruc- 
tion." 

U.S. officials estimate that no more than 10 percent of the 
traffic is slopped en route either in Mexico or the U.S. 

"That’s not a very good record,” and official of the U.S. 
Drug Enforcement Administration In Tucson, Arizona, admit- 
ted recently. 


The two countries are cooperating in a drive to get at the 
source i I self - farms like that of Salvador Dfaz. Late last 
year, Mexico reorganized its own anlidrug operations. In its 
first six months, the new campaign has tallied: • 

• The destruction of 18,500 acres of popples and more than 
17,000 acres of marijuana. 

• The seizure of 1,480 pounds of crude opium, 473 pounds of 
heroin, and 330 pounds of cocaine {part of consignments flow- 
ing through Mexico from South America). 

■ The arrest of 2,559 persons, including 275 foreigners (some 
of whom were North Americans). 

The Joint U.S. -Mexican effort has used sophisticated photo- 
graphic equipment lu pinpoint the fields where popples and 
marijuana are grown and U.S.-supplied helicopters to spray 
the fields with chemical defoliants. On the ground, thousands 
of Mexican soldiers have combed the mountainous terrain or 
western Mexico, selling the torch lo poppy and marijuana 
fields. 

Tills joint campaign has produced some rivalry between 
agents of the two nations. Mexico recently protested what one 
narcotics official in Mexico City called “insolent and Inept be- 
havior" on the purl of U.S. agents In his country. 

• Mexicans also sny that the U.S. frequently blames Mexico 
for the drug traffic. 

“We’ro tired of being blamed for Iho U.S. inability to solve 
its drug problem at home,” a Mexican drug official com- 
plained. "We're tired of being the scapegoats. After' all, we are 
cooperating and spending ¥30 million or more each year Lo 
stamp out the drug problem. We’ve been doing our share. 

"If there were not a U.S. demand for drugs, Mexico would 
not be growing the weeds nor acting as a conduit for the fin- 
ished product.” 

This attitude is widespread here. 

At the same time, U.S. officials point out that Mexico 
reorganized its antidrug drive last year after the government 
received a report of a sharp Increase in the number of drug 
users and addicts in Mexico Itself. 

“Not all the narcotics are flowing out of Moxlco,” one U.S. 
official commented. "A small, but growing portion Is staying 
right here in Mexico." 

This argument aside, the Joint Mexlcan-U.S. effort is meet- 
ing with some success, and officials in both countries are gear- 
ing up tor a new attack on tha problem. 


About-face in Peru:fishermen own their boats again 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Peru's military leaders, in a significant 
about-face, are dismantling some of their revo- 
lutionary programs and toning down the ac- 
companying radical rhetoric. 

The moves, coming nearly a year after Gen. 
Francisco Morales Bermildez Cerruti seized 
power, in a palace revolt, havo slowed the so- 
cialist revolution begun eight years ago when 
tho military originally seized power. 

General Morales Bermildez recently an- 
nounced the rolurn lo former owners of the 
fishing boats token away when the fishing In- 
dustry was nationalized. Then he said foreign 


companies would be allowed lo explore new 
sections or the nation for oil deposits. 

Under the military government of Gen. Juan 
Velasco Alvarado, which General Morales Ber- 
miidez toppled in August, 1975, such actions 
would have been an anathema. 

Some Peru observers say the moves were 
dictated by Peru’s faltering economy. The na- 
tion has suffered from spiraling inflation for 
several years and sagging export earnings. 
And earlier promises of vast oil deposits in 
eastern Peru have collapsed. 

The nationalized fishing Industry was a 
money loser and a heavy drain on government 
resources - in sharp contrast to the Industry's 
record when it was in private hands. 

The decisions also wore Influenced by Ideo- 
logical considerations. Peru's current military 
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leaders are a moderate group, and they have 
adopted a much less radical lone In their pro- 
nouncements than tbst used by the ousted Gen- 
eral Valasco Alvarado. 

"Rhetoric about changes means nothing," 
erne of General Morales Bermildez’s associates 
said recently. “What counts is performance, . 
and that can be achieved by moderate, rational 
policies." 

Gen. Morales Bermildez lias dropped most of 
the leftist officers his government inherited 
from General Velasco Alvarado. That task ap- 
pears complete with the removal of Gen. Jorge 
Forndndez 'Maldonado as prime minister and 
army commander. He was replaced, by (Sen. . 
_ Guillermo Arbulu G&lUanl, who is widely re- 
garded as a moderate. 

Moreover, a rodent abortive obup staged by, 
rlghll8l officers appears to have been directed 
less against General Morales BerrmSdez lhan- 
against (he how-misted General Ferndnddz 
Maldooado. ••• 1 • : f 

, That qoilp attempt, resu^.tod in Um arreat bf'. 

S! I < U. . i. » 


ho Is since reportod to have beeh. released, and 
no fbrihor action is planned against him.' ; f ; 

General Worqles Berfruldez, who^e fear ly ac- ! 
Mons showed a trend toward Ubdralizlng tHe 
mflitary’s atUtqde loward lhe pbess,- hfls b'6- 
come increasingly aulhoFftarlah , on, this tesue 
lq jrecent weeks. ; ^ rA\.. 

.VWthin the. lasi iinonth, ^ he has closed 12 
magazines, i ranging from Communist: to.iek- i 
tronie right. But’he said In avrdeent speech' 

, that ho intended r to relax press cepSorshlp ban? : 
Iri thh nedhfutbre: I'» .. ;; f . ; •. 

. ; Gdvcrri ment soutces, said ■ thp magazines; : 1 
cioslhgs were, necessary because of "the criH' 

■ cal silunilon 'frtcJiiB ths riatlpH- r : ‘ V 
.^General. Morales Berniddez currently is;run- 
ning tliq country : lindqiv a state of emergdncy. 
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Marine Corps treads 
thin line on discipline 


By Judith Frullg 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

San Diego, California 

Where should the thin line of U.S. Marine 
■ discipline be drawn - separating necessary 
tough combat training from physical abuse uf 
recruits? 

This is the issue in a series of preliminary 
coilrts-martiai hearings being held here at a 
sun-drenched Marine Corps hooi camp. They 
involve (lie beating death fast March nf one re- 
calcitrant marine recruit and the pugli-stk-k 
beating of another. 

At slake are training procedures here at the 
Marine Corps flecrull Depot (MCRD) and at 
Parris Island, Sou Ih Carolina. But Llio shock 
waves are being felt as far away as Washing- 
ton, D.C. - at the top levels of Ihe Pentagon 
and in the corridors of the Capitol. 

On one side of the lino fs the physical force 
needed lo shape young men into disciplined, 
tough, combat-ready U.S. marines. On the 
other side Is alleged physical abuse, harass- 
ment, and maltreatment of boot camp ‘recruits. 

Investigations began last March after Pvt. 
Lynn E. McClure, a member of the Special 
Trainee Branch's (STB) motivation platoon - 
disciplinary platoon since disbanded - was fa- 
tally Injured during a punitive pugil-stlck Tight 
Dec. 6. He passed on March 13 In a Houston 
Veterans Administration hospital without re- 
gaining consciousness. 

Pugtl-stick bouts are one of the most severe 
conditioning phases endured by some 60,000 re- 
cruits who pass annually through Marine Corps 
boot camp both here and at Parris Island. A 
p«gU stick Is a four-foot padded stick, designed 
to simulate an M-16 rifle. It' weighs is pounds 
and features a "rifle butt end" and a "bayonet 
stick end." •. •• . ' 

Private McClure’s death! has triggered a 
fS.S-million wrongful death suit against the Ma- 
rine Corps, set off a high-level military In- 
vestigation of boot-camp discipline, opened a 


congressional probe of the quality of recruiting 
and training, and produced a series of Penta- 
gon-ordered changes in Marine Corps oper- 
ating procedures. 

It also has spawned pre-trial courts-martial 
hearings against two captains and iwo drill in- 
structors and produced testimony that unruly 
recruits were handcuffed, shackled, and or- 
dered to stand in the tropical sunshine from re- 
veille until shortly before tRps. 

The pre-trial hearing of Capt. Cecil Taylor 
resumed last Tuesday in a somber-paneled mil- 
itary cuiirtroom. Another captain and one drill 
instructor already have received letters of rep- 
rimand for their roles in the Incident. As for- 
mer director of the STB, Captain Taylor races 
charges of dereliction of duties. 

The pre-trial hearing is lo determine 
whether the evidence will support charges in a 
general court-martial. 

To many observers al the hearing the most 
shocking testimony to date has been the admis- 
sion that leg irons and handcuffs were used to 
discipline problem recruits. 

According to Capt. Jolm B. Ullman, former, 
assistant director of STB, problem recruits 
were “made to stand handcuffed and shackled 
with a steel helmet on their heads throughout 
the day." 

Captain Ullman, who has himself received a 
letter of reprimand In the McClure Incident, tes- 
tified that the recruits’ hands were handcuffed 
behind their back. He said they were In- 
structed that they could end the punishment 
whenever they were ready to tell their guards 
they would "conform to the system." ■ 

According to Captain Ullman, the practice 
began in the spring of 1974 and ended on Sept 
21, 1075, when newly installed base qom- 
•naiider, Maj. Gen. Kenneth Houghton, learned .. 
about It. The shackling was replaced with puni- 
tive pugil-stlck bouts. 

According to Capt. James DiBernardo, pub- 
lic Information officer for the base, the In- 



Pugil-stlck combat at Marine boot camp 


How tough Is too tough? 


vestigations and hearings already have in- ther charges th 
stfgated the following changes: "soft." 

- Deactivated the motivation platoon, for- “ Thelr Point," 

merly one of five disciplinary platoons within tive asslstant 1 
the STB. mlttee on militai 

- Added 40 additional hours of instruction to !? e ° r tr 

the drill-instructor school brines are 

bat. 

- Added compulsory psychological exam- "Relax the tr; 

Inatlons for drill-instructor candidates. his life and thoa 

- Replaced hard labor with competitive ath- I’m sure, recoct] 
tetlc programs and chores including grass cut- concerns them." 


ther charges that the Marine Corps Is going 
"soft.” 

“Their point,” said Timothy Wincutt, legisla- 
tive assistant for the U.S. House subcom- 
mittee on military personnel, currently probing 
the quality of training and recruiting, "is that’ 
the Marines are training people to go Into com- 
bat. . 

"Relax the training and you’re endangering 
his life and those around him. The committee, 
I’m sure, recognizes this. It's the balance that 
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new attack fighter anatter to Soviet tank hordes? 

' flying lank stopper’ -L- 
lt sell In Europe? 


TV 

.Jtfgg 

. AP photo 


7J* 18 - - - General Houghton is also concerned. 1* 

“ lelsure hours for recruits. Marine Corps has never urged nor cob*** ’ 

instigated closer supervision of recruit abuse of recruits," he said. 

k ° mWy ln ? p “ t,0M - "Our training," he added, "will remain 

Wnaiiinot J* .1° °k servers b°tli here and in lenging and demanding. However . . . ■ 'abnor- 
waanington, the changes have brought on fur- mal’ stress [has been] elim inated," 

The search for Jimmy Hoffa 

‘Pieces are beginning 
to fit toaether’ 


r .2 ■ «- ? ' . •; and to have large financial stakes in the status 

The^Sans^n^Mnnhnr ^Offa, ah advocate of tightly cen- 

The Christian Sqience Monitor- .traljabd :epnttQl»eyer .the. union, jvas reported. 

M or 

ihSt A "°™y ™«PP Van Dari,# 



' ByGuyHaJverscn v. 
i ; ; j>":- .Stitt correspondeitt of ; 1 , ••• 

Tltq Christian Science Monitor . 

I _^GwwanJowi| Maryland 


candidate Jimmy Carter, ifdf^tnpW, ' has; in- 
dicated he favors restrtinm! qff itfie ; tf-S; weap- 
ons trade.. ' . , , .• 

Fairchild officials WflwSy Sent a letter to 
Mr. .Carfe^ ; liirittatfW 


; ldye8tigalors now say thfit "pieces are be- 
.-ginning to' fit together" and ihal with more 
•; • haiid 'woi^ r Snd a little luck - the mystery of 
' Jimmy Hoffa could be unraveled soon. 

; „.r ! The former president of the International 
■ Brotherhood Qf Teamsters was abducted in 
Michigan a year ago and presumably was mur- 
dered. Intensive police -work has not resulted, 
so far, In the recovery of his body or any mur- 
der weapon. There have been no murder in- 


% nUgJ[ bJffi£ t a 6 J d st 7 g ‘? eads doned after Mr; 
: ‘ ■ -Rijit'to- .-through direkAsaleso^IpaiiS - some *8$ billion , At tUiiniSr i? : . ■ connection with 


m 


Detroit, said recently, "Progress finiow 
Investigations] has been excellent. We arffW^t.. 
up against a blank wall. I think there will ")k# v ^ 
dlctments eventually.” He was careful.*^’ 
that he does not expect thesqARanjBHlB* 
the next day," suggesting 

formation are still lacking. 

A number of witnesses have appeared before 
the Hoffa grand jury ip recent weeks. : 

[The Detroit News reported Sunday (Aug-ty . 
th^.qJO-VeapKJklfFB'I bug reveals plaW'^' i; ; 
duct:. Mr;. Hoffa but that the idea was vw 
doned after Mr; Hoffa' was described as ^ 


:■ connection Wth thd Te^istdrs mujlinil^ 
epecmationTbiurred. ; ^ T 
ened. Federal nhita™ S Z been made W*Uc;l • \ ' ^ ^ 




-j£ ; i 'dight' falling .Off:6f'Ui^Wfiapbha ! * J 

: til; 



I' continue, ^r* : . to testify M* Hie qbduetton. T ^ ^ ^ ’ Z 
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How many ‘purple pigeons’ will roost in outer space? 


11 


By Davit! F. Salisbury 

Slaff correspnndL-nl uf Tlie f.’hnslian Science 
Muni I nr 

Fusadenu, Cuilfornfa 
•■Purple pigeons" are l he blest flights of 
space fancy which scientists and engineers at 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory t.H’L) iiere 
would like to see cuine lo life. 

They are ideas for unmanned space missions 
put together by an ad hoc committee - nick- 
named the Planetary Skunk Works - which 
combine the elements of guild science anil pop- 
ular appeal. They gut their ndoi fid name fmiii 
.ll’l.’s new direclur. Ilmci* Murray, who cn- 
alert Ihe cuinmiliee to cuinlial a ••failure of 
Imagination" In the planetary space program. 

The list of "purple pigeons" includes plans 
for. 

• I’airs uf mbul rovers lo remotely expluie 
the .Mirlace «if Mars. 

Tliesi* would ht‘ atimil lln* si/e uf an uflu-i- 
desk, have a llfcl im<- uf mu- year, hovel -aiim- 
MO miles, and •.Indy lire planeis goulngy, 
riiemislry. and melniinlngy - as well as 
ell for signs of life. 

• Unveiling ihe hidrk'ii faci* of Venus with a 
ratlar-eqm ppi-d saiellile whieii could lake de- 
tailed pictures of the planel's surface through 
Hit- pei'pelual cloud cover. 


• Development of a "solar .sail." a vast ex- 
panse uf reflective full pushed by the pressure 
uf sunlight It could Ik* used lo rendezvous with 
Hailey's Comet in loxti anil serve as an inter- 
planetary shuttle 

■ Taking a grand tour nf ihe inner muuns of 
Jupik-r. which form a miniature "solar sys- 
tem" - ending with a landing on Ganymede. 

• rirliiling ringed-planet Saturn and landing 
on Titan. Its Karih-likq muon, to search for 
life. 

• A Mil-day lour of half a dozen asteroids or- 
biting Ihe sun lielwcen Mars and .Jupiter. 

• K>l:ili|isliim! an unmanned station at the 
muons smith jmle. The object: lo find and ex- 
tract water and oxygen Tor use by a future 
manned colony. 

“These projects will have lo »ell themselves 
for what they are." says Dr. Murray. “Either 
we will rupture a renewed spirit of imaglna- 
linn. or Mm 1 ?i|K!re pingimn will gu down tin 1 
IiiIh-s " 

Two missions foil 

Tile .let ITopulsiun l.uhur.iLury has been ac- 
tive in the U.S unmanned space program since 
its inecplioii. Following Ihe present Mars mis- 
sion. the Nulltma! Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has only two unmanned missions 
planned: a flyby of Jupiter anti Saturn, and a 


Venus probe. They are scheduled for launch in 
1977 and 197# respectively. 

As a result or the space program slowdown, 
JI’L is facing major cutbacks. Recently, It an- 
nounced 25 layoffs from a staff of 3.700 ami a 
major rcurganlzalion. 

There is a definite connection between 
purple pigeons and these cutbacks, acknowl- 
edges Clarence Gales, head of the ad hoc com- 
mittee. These ideas are strictly unofficial. But 
they are an attempt lu pump new ideas into 
plnnc-tary program plnnning which Iras become 
"encrusted” with advisory committees and bu- 
reaucracy, he says. 

Initial skepticism 

At first there was some skepticism within 
Ihe committee about this task. 

“SrienlLsIs and engineers often feel uncom- 
fortable when asked to step out from behind 
I heir slide rules and calculations [as they wen; 
in this case|," says Hr. Gales. “Wo wore also 
worm'd about our integrity ,” In* said. “There 
is a great temptation in a slliiutiun like Lins to 
dress up bad science.” 

Hill, as the group dug into various ideas, 
they became more and mure enthusiastic. 
"You know, there really is a lot nf vitality left 
in Ihe planetary program,” says Dr. Gates, as 
if he were a little surprised himself. 


More intuition than engineering went into 
the purple pigeon concepts, ailhmigh six top 
JPL scientists and engineers have spent sev- 
eral months - part lime- brain-storming. Esti- 
mates of the costs of the various missions - 
ranging from $200 million to $490 million apiece 
— are nothing more than "horseback guesses.” 

The most novel aspect of these proposals 
was Ihe attempt to choose those which can in- 
terest and involve the public, as Viking has 
done, and so hopefully rekindle widespread 
sup]»rt for planetary exploration. 

in order Lo lest out their ideas, the "skunk 
wnrks" crew lias polled spouses, friends, and 
visiting science writers to evaluate the interest 
in the various missions they have come up 
with. 

Not all their ideas were successful. “Unin- 
telligible noises indicating rejection," is how 
one committee member described his wife's 
reaction lu one of the proposals. 

Some i»f the ideas which the committee has 
passed over are n Mercury arbiter, a Mars air- 
plane, and large needles, culled penetrometers, 
which bury themselves deeply into a planet's 
surface. . 

Now they, and the rest of the industry sup- 
ported by the unmanned space program, are 
hoping these “purple pigeon” ideas will catch 
on and come home lo roost. 


Farmers nab grain rustlers with coded confetti 


By Robert Al. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Cattle rustling in the Midwest occurs mostly 
on television these days - but thefts of trac- 
tors, combines, grain, and agricultural chem- 
icals Trom farms and dealers are on the rise. 

Professional thieves are taking advantage of 
Ihe isolation of farms and trusting farmers lu 
steal ann^alty; millions of ffoUans worth of prop- 
erty, and sell It tp -pften-unrtrapocting' buyers 
looking for bargain^- . : 7 

To combat this trend, farmers in a growing 
number of Midwestern states tire turning lo a 
modern, version of catlic branding: stamping 
owner-ship codes on equipment and sprinkling 
grain with tiny amounts uf coded confetti. 

An identification program in Iowa, launched 
by the Iowa Bureau of Criminal Investigation 
(IBC1) with the help of the Iowa Farm Bureau . 
Federation (IFBF) and the Iowa State Slier- 
Lfs* and Deputies’ Association, is attracting at- 
tention., 

Officials in Missouri, ' Kansas, Nebraska, and 
South - Dakota are organizing aim liar efforts. 


and nl least six oilier stales have Indicated an 
Interest. 

Unlike identification programs used in many 
cities, the codes begin with the same state and 
county identification used by Ihe Federal Bu- 
reau of investigation. The remainder of the 
code identifies the owner. A list of the codes is 
kept by law enforcement officials. 

Any conteth identifiers left in the grain after 
refining are in such 111111010 particles as lo lie 
..harmless according to the. IFBF. . 

: Estimates of agriculture theft, iq Iowa .albne 
'.are set at $3 prill Ion to $S million a year; In the 
last two years, there have been more than 20 
arrests for such thefts in Iowa - "most are 
professionals,” says one official. About $100,000 
worth of farm supplies were stolen In a two- 
week period this spring. 

The identification program is aimed at dis- 
couraging, thefts and helping police Identify sto- 
lon property. But greater efforts by law en- 
forcement officials are needed to help farm- 
" ers, says Craig M. Reek, Director of Ihe IBC1. 

When a bank robbery occurs, the area is 
"flooded with law enforcement agents," says 
Mr. Reek. But, he adds, in ono theft "a farmer 


can lose $20,000” worth of equipment.. Some 
new tractors, for example, cost more than 
$25,000. 

- Within the past Tour months, five tractors 
valued at a total of about $150,000 .were stolen 
in Kansas, says William Albott, director of the 
Kansas Bureau of Investigation. Grain is usu- 
ally stolen from isolated storage elevators, he 
explained. 

V. tBCi Director Beek thinks another way to 
cut agricultural theft, -would .be ; IJirpugh 
stronger lille'lawsi Most states do not require 
proof of ownership in sales of farm equipment, 
he explained. 

But the identification problem is not stirring 
up a field fire of enthusiasm among Iowa farm- 
ers. In spite of increasing losses being reported 
by farmers, some seem almost lackadaisical In 
joining Lhc Infant program, 
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Civil defense under Carter questioned 
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OF ADVANCING YEARS 


By a slaff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. .. Washington 

What will bB the shape of the U.S.' civil de- 
fense program] against a nudloar attack under 
a possible Carter admlnUtratlop? Thl$ is a 
question being asked by JPentpgon ptenners. ’ 

- Besides being an. "unknown” pn basic 
long-range defense policies, Democratic presi- 
dential nominee Jimmy (Jnrter has, ihctiCated . 
he might eventually downgrade .'the U.S.; tend- *■ 
based, nuclear missile syMefn. While Upgrading . 
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INDIVIDUAL GARDEN HOMES WITH UNUSUALLY MifJIMAL RENT 
. (BBCAVSP. FULLY BN DO ft' ED BY A LOVING, CUklSTlAN SCIENTIST). . . ;• ' 

.Ten acres located at a beautiful parklike site i-S. mites east ot Pasadena, California. ,, 
Trapsjxjrcation provided to rieatby church, shopping, cheat res,. and restaurants, 
Guest-tenants do own' cooking in completely furnished hoiucs^ with Individual ,• 

g itlos, and library -lob rtgc, hobby and recreational rooms in Administration, 
uildihg. . . Ten years liscirig in The Christian. Science Journal required; .v; : Ks- 
.* tablished 19 ‘ . . • * • V • ' . ; -“s! V' ' ' v . * •; : ‘ 

7 .L- WrUefor Eive BrocOi/te .. r 

• ■. WINIFRED STUARJ^:: . . *■ ; > 

NbVNKOWSKX HOMES 
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largely geared to contingencies based on an at- 
1 lack aimed at Us land-based ICBM iy stent. 

: . .'-.Liberal; Democrats .have jbhg wanted to 
sbuttie, orshwpiy cut badk, “erteis reiocutiori’' 
planning, • which;, jvould jnvolye a mass dis-. 
porslon of Americarta before ah Anticipated nu- 
clear exchange: TJio J*erilagon ',ls expedtoil to . 

. take up ib spven j^drs to complete thq plan.; " . 
/ "You can, bet (hai the rivt i dofonse program ' 
and crisis ^location in pprticulnr will be ; 
lodked; at very .doae& by ’« : .now adjtnlnis-' 
iratlon/’ sayS pn aido to one key democrat oh ; 
tho House Armod Services ConunKlee.\ . . 

* The Uiiited-Stalos, according, W Pci) teg ou of- 
ficials and private nort-go vjhn me nt civil dQ- 
: tensa e)q>eria; ,te ^TKlinB far fess than (he So- 
:.tiol Unilonph civil defensp programs 4- tilo Ro- 
yicte f?pen& ^between fl'bllHpn anti $3! billion; an-, 
nually; cortip^red -t6 re'as';thaii -$10Q millloh by 
^the-y.S,;-:': V , '■' •/ ■ 

! ; 'I’he dectsloti tb' kedp Or alL6r crlsi?-rol6ca- 
tldn . planning could jiliyc . a tea j or cffeOt.'iiot 


only on. casualties in a nuclear exchange, but 
on the strategic options of the two PiaJ6r .su- . 
perpowers. 

. ; Under the "crisls-felocatlop” plaits pushed, 
by fomtor Defense Secretary- James Hi.Schles- 
. Inger :and under gradual deyelopnient by the . 
.Pentagon's Defense Civil preparedness Agenqy' 
;.,{pCPA), (ha U.S. would seek a fleidWe ppllcy 
id dealing .with any possible' nnddar.'e^change, .. 
involving itee of shelters for stiork^rm, quick 1 ; .■ 

: strike' httatks and ; mass - dispersion of _'"gqpu- . 
lations ; from riietropoDinn areas, during prpi 
itwct^j^rifliete,(^asidared Jlkely to : end,fn a .; 
-n^leari pkbhang^ ■ • •' 
According to civll-dcfcnse exports •-‘. In- 
eluding John E. Davls. dircclor Of the DCPA 
and Dr. Lcoli Goitre, ' director of Soviet ^thdie? 

. at .the University pf. Miami .end. 8,, highly, ra*'- 
gaCdqd^ ' ncingovenimoiit civil 'dofenstf. expert.- .. 

; as art any as 100 million Americans., could be, lost 
in a niicloaif cxcbflhgq undef the ex|s<liig, Civil- ‘ ; 
. defense structure, . 

For. this rcasop, the Ford administration V 
although wllhiUUo oulwaid enthusiasm ^ has . 
gono along 'with "crisis-relocation." which civil - 
defense off Idols believe cbuld save 50 million - 
to 9b million lives; if fully Implemented.- , • 
Congressional critics — such as Wisconsin . 
Democrat Lea Aspin — charge that ma$s dis- 
persals of populations could bo "provocatlve ,, ._ 
and financially "svastcful." . 

, the Stale Department, moreover, hag ten- 
ded to rely oh (lie riew that lhc deslrudtive re- 
; suit? of a, nuclear war. on alt couittries ihv'olved 
Jserve as the;' ultimate "shield" agalirst fluch 
war..' •! 
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* Britain to outlaw mercenaries? 


tlmu il has had lu Ih? careful not to Miggi'bl in- 
fringing the baste freedoms nf ordinary British 
citizens in order to prevent politically 'harmful 
acts being done by some of these citizens. 

F'lrst of all. the commission suggests the 
lm foreign Enlistment Act. which makes it a 
criminal offense in be a mercenary under cer- 
tain circumstances, is loo vague and outdated 
and should lie abolished. No prosecutions were 
ever brought under this act. 

The commission says it would be impossible 
to enforce any law thnl would prohibit Billons 
from becoming mercenaries abroad. It defines 
as a mercenary, “Any person who serves vol- 
untarily and for pay in some armed force other 
Ilian that of Her Majesty." It refuses to 'dis- 
tinguish between 'goal" and "had" merce- 
naries, saying only (hat people become merce- 
naries for a variety of reasons, from idealism 
to fanaticism to greed. 

ft suggests therefore, that "any fr esh legisla- 
tion Hliould be directed against (he activities in 
the United Kingdom of those who take steps , 
calculated to induce persons to lake up service ! 
ns mercenaries abroad." If such legislation is I 
Indeed enacted. II would hit not only private 
recruiters, like Mr. Aspin or Mr. Banks, but ! 


. also official recruitment for the Rhodesian 
i armed forces which lias been carried on by 
J mail and through contacts in the .South African 
embassy in Britain. 

1 ublic load ion In its report has been luke- 
warm. Some newspapers point out that being a 
mercenary Is no offense under international 
law. Others suggest that to prohibit recruiters 
as the commission advocates, by means of or- 
ders in council listing specific regions - An- 
gola, Tor instance, or Rhodesia - would make 
it possible for governments of the dav to im- 
pose bans as a matter of whim. 

The whole issue will probably require much 
complicated weighing of politick pros and le- 
gal cons before legislation is presented to Par- 
liament. 

Meanwhile. Guerrilla action on Rhodesia's 
borders mounts. Exits of whites from Rhodesia 
inLs year have exceeded entries by 2.280 
whereas last year entries exceeded exits' by 

In Angola UN IT A forces are keeping up a 
hit-and-run guerrilla war against the Cuban- 
supported people's republic. And South Africa 

^‘5 UnrGsl ln black townships and 
guerrillas ln Namibia. Solutions seem as'far off 
as over. 
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^Namibia: leader would defy ban 
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Sea gull steps out for an evening in Boston 


By Scon Hm» 
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Mr. Mudge scotched rumors that he would 
break with the Nationalist Party now and head 
a multi-racial group. *■[ have the support of my 
people, ho said. “I want to lake my language 
group [the Afrikaans speakers] with me I 
must be prepared to stay with them." Alter a 

ff" bc said ’ tl, ey want to throw me out, 
that’s another thing. ” 

■ »*«■ what he thought the con- 
aUtutional commission could produce that 

■ "Nothing/* 8 ^ W ° rld op,^<0i, ■ Mud S e said, 

. J* 2“ V* m *S h ‘ te satisfied with a sola- 
Uon that satisfies the local people, ho added 

Mr- Mudge stressed that - the convention 

J ! SI lUrn 0VCF the Sovcmment to 
SWAPO, as happened with Frellmo in Mozam- 
blque. He called SWAPO a "group of militant 
and dangerous people." 

SWAPO has taken the position that the dele- 
gates to (he convention ln Windhoek are 


T S l* ?! ‘ h L S ° Uth Afrlcan Government, that 
the South Africans are merely trying to en- 
trench their power. 6 

And it does Seem clear that South Africa has 
not au^ended Its political actions here but has 
further Implemented its policy of apartheid 
(racia! segregation)- by holding elections In the 
ttulous tribal areas while the constitutional 
conference has been in progress. 

According (0 close observers of the con- 

tfllks ' Mr ‘ Mudge has s P ent ion S 
S*? t0 make this inference work 
Many blacks and representatives of mixed 

' TactOr” £f ***' “ GaUfld ■■ a "bStog 

ractor between the racial groups, ' 

™L mosi b,acks in k'atutura, the black 
tovmship near Windhoek, think the lalks will 

Cr S 8 *? 10 Blvo lh * m PoJIGcal rUs 

™ . u f ban b,acks and much of the Ovambo 
ff be in 0,6 north, where SWAPO gets most Of 
are the missing elements at these 


^More hope of Lebanese peace 

. 3. To salvage enough fni- tho ‘ 
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i;f ;; «"M^ hohMlried 

k«.S j : i I : trade hQS bee " real cement Of empire. * ® xpedlent of equaling them with 

i ] «' , The Soviet Union has been in' the eiint™: The * rould have 

I. building ' busiqess since Wbrid Wnr ri"T*' 'ivnr-Mo ®rttish who offered the’ 
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^Russians poor empire, builders 

. The great empire builders of tho nnct houn tho hluTimi. - 1 ,.. 
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““J? fH 0ther peoples - And h0 haa toted 
to impose his ideas and his dogmas. 

The Soviets could have learned from the Ro- 
mans w 0 always adopted the l£S*L 

hL d o£f S?* 11 ®" 1 of equaling, them with 

Roman gods. They could have 

the Br,tIah wh0 offered the ’ 
world R nine mnJm. . • 


3 To salvage enough for the Palestinians 
(and save enough face for them in their 

seemi "Sly deserted by 
■ aU) so that he is not open to the charge: either 
that he has visited on them a “Black Septem- 
, su Plj™ ssl ?" “ did King Hussein of Jor- 

, ? or thal te 18 the tool of a U.S.-Is- 
racU plot simply to pul them down 

Mr Assad apparenUy intends to use the 
Arab League as something of a protective um- 
brella to ward off the suspicion that he is sim- 
py imjwstagrpax Syrian on Lebanon and 
turning it into a total ciiont state. The still not- 
very-effectlve Arab League peace-keeping 
force Is under an Egyptian general's «jm 
mand and an accomplished Egyptian diplo- 
mat Haasan Sabry al-Kholl, is the League’s 
c of mediator on the spot. Representatives of 
such moderate Muslim Arab states as Egypt 
. ore acceptable to- the Lebanese Christ iarS ln 
the peace-keeping effort, but the Christians are 

™K°T U fh abqUt which, say, the more 

radical Libyans might play, 

Arab-League mediator al-Kholl also is speak- 
tog of tentative agreement of aU parties to the 
signing of a wider armistice, (The Syrians and 
a Pafeatinlan 'delegation agreid° onuits ’on 
but three ‘ slded wrangling between 
Syrl . an and Egyptian Governments and the 
Palestinian Liberation pigaiibaflori Have hiUt- ’ .* 
erto held up Its going intoleffect.) Whetfier this 1 

• - • s ’-i ' -. 


| s "it" or whether Lobnnon has to face a 
longer agony remains to be seen. 


Monitor correspondent John Cooley reports 
from East Beirut; Exhausted but beaming, 
Swiss Red Cross delegate Jean Hoefliga 
climbed out of Ills car al the head of ihe co* 
voy that had Just successfully taken 91 st 
riously wounded people out of the besieged T 6 
al-Zaalar comp Into safety in lefllsl-controlW 
West Beirut. 

This was a personal, triumph for Mr. Hotf 
fliger, after weeks of palicnl, frustrated cifef 
and four abortive attempts. Mr. Hoofligeid 
his aides rcgiiixl Tuesday's successful ^ 
nllon ns a first tiny step toward rellovlng sow, 
or the suffering of (he Lebanese civil war ant 
perhaps toward. bringing about a slate of mW 
that might lead toward peace. 

We watched from the rightist military cot* 
mand post outside the camp. Rightist soldiers 
besieging the camp lurnod back one truckload 
of water, first-aid kits, "blankets, and olhei’ sup- 
plies the Red Cross had hoped to bring la 
They took jerry cans 0 / water off air Ihe 
trucks. 

, /’We agreed to take, out wounded, not semj 
aid to the camp's flghtere," said Maya Tabet, 
a spokeswoman for Camille Chamoun’s .N*;. 
tjonal Liberal Party, one of the rightist jjrbiqB' 
that earlier opposed i the evacuation. • 
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Earthquake forecastinQi 
Ford, Congress disagree 




By Clayton Jones 
Staff cori-espondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

' . •X ^Udget.fi^re8;show decre 
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.^hdraWalk their iitfluehcOrTh India- is ra - 1 u C^ari^t Russians once had" lninferi»i 'oL : ^ 




backers of new earlhquake-predto 
bills. Both agencies’ iiudgets iqatgfijfpP 
lion in austerity curtailrgentsift#^' 
But in May the Senate passed a bffl 1° 
expand current U.S. earthquake research 

^^!rk v i 1JpS i 7 |, i ° f tr also ‘WFflpplnPW 
Mmiiar ' legislation . which we® 1 
>' pUTOp : $90 v ; rpillion bypr the next tint* 
-•years Into a, 1 federal office of earthquake 
. 9B?ard re4bctldn, TTie administration op- 

, -puses such; a measure.' v ■* 

... A veto showdown between Congress aad 

fhfl U/hI< n :"lI ’ - .V . ■ ..J JnlllW 


. Qie White House on; the proposed ricUop 
oiuld ^ome. thif falL iMajor proponenls hi 
.VOBBTfiSS' 1 rRhmshnf AlflSkSi 


^ 1 1 MUk s^sssa-; 




• ’ropresfent qyakQ-prone Alaska* 

; Washih^tbii state- • 

.. :*'• .™h® ; new : : ^cience of ' earthquake -fore* 
castihgp : sayMJ.s. Geblogleal Suiyey oiP^ 
c^is^haBreacheda iimit on thd amount 
,> .toqeraj ittoney iise, > •' •: ; •'•••• ■; 

. ^ 1 would ^pbflpiie Hi 3 ! 8 

. • WM J. Hazamiri-edyctipri program iniist : ih* 

, :^ u P a ; bdilqlt^ ■ cp^es,' .'zoning -ordinances, 

— 1 ^’WhJch aw; the rt-> 
. ^hSibUltyrjQf^aate' .flnd :jocOt i: ' ; govern- 
mepts >S ’WelI ; S fe research'.' oh predicting 
.•v e^Wakes,;’ ^ Nathaniel P, ;Ree'd. M- 
■ slsthnt ^eoj^tary pf > J- ,• .. 
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U.S. official calls arms 
sales to Iran ‘devastating’ 


By Harry B. ElHs 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Washington's deepening military in- 
volvement with Iran — to the tune of 910 billion 
worth of antis sales to the Shah's kingdom 
since 1872 - carries with il “devastating" eco- 
nomic implications for Americans, says a high 
U.S. Government official 

Shall Mohammed llcza I’alilcvi. Ihe official 
said, virtually “caused" the -100 percent boost 
In world oil prices decreed by tho Organization 
of i'ctroleum Exporting Countries and, when 
OPEC meets In Vienna Aug. 5. Trim muy press 
for a further price hike. 

Yet, said an informed source, the Whin* 
House - under Richard M Nixon ami now an- 
dor President Ford - consistent ly has lefused 
(0 exert pressure on the Kindi i*» bring ml 
prices down 

These vh-ws coincide with publication of a 
Senate reporl alleging Ihal. since a secret 1972 
deal between then- 1 ‘resident Nixon and the 
Shah, U.S. arms sales to [ran have been "out 
of control." 

Mr. Nixon, says the report, agreed - appar- 
ently with the bucking of Henry A. Kissinger, 
then White House natton&i-securily adviser - 
that Iran could buy all the conventional U.S.' 
weapons it wanted, without customary policy 
reviews by State and Defense Departments. 

As Iran's oil revenues ballooned, so did Its 
purchases of American weapons. Today Iran Is 
the No.' 1 arms customer of the United States, 
and according to the Senate study, “50,000 to 
80,000" Americans may be in Iran by 1980 to 
service arms contracts. 

At least 24,000 Americans, the study says. 

now are in Iran and - should Iran become In- 


volved in war - they either would have 1u 
maintain, mill posMbly operate, weapons sys- 
tems or become hostage to the Shah, if they 
refused to do so. 

"There Ls hi all this.” said a well-placed 
source, "a missing ingredient." What impelled 
Mr. Nixon and Dr. Kissinger to authorize un- 
limited arms sales to Iran, without con- 
ventional policy checks? 

Since Ihal tune, as Ol’KC raised oil prices 
and Iran Imught mmv ami limn- arms. Dr. Kis- 
singer as Secretary of State reportedly has op- 
posed putting pressure on the Shah lo halt the 
price climb. 

Treasury Secretary William K. Simon, by 
contrast, argued vainly in White House coun- 
cils thal all possible leverage should be used 
against Ha* Shah, as pnnupnl aijihiir of the 
Clj'l-ir |i|U-e rise. 

lb-. Kissinger, in these same While Hu 11 .se 
discussions, .stressed the linpuitance In ihe 
United States of inlelligente Installations, in- 
cluding a radar network, m Iran. 

CunsiMuntly, since !B. r rt, when the CIA sup- 
IxirtiKl a coup d’etat that overthrew leftist pre- 
mier Mohammed Mossadegh and restored the 
Shah lo his throne, U.S. policymakers have 
sought la strengthen Iran as an anli-Commu- 
nist Iniffer between the Soviet Union and the 
Persian Gulf. 

With Americans buying increasingly more oil 
from Persian Gulf puwers, this policy has 
gained in importance. It Includes a parallel ef- 
fort to strengthen Suudi Arabia, largest oil pro- 
ducer in the Middle East. 

Richard M. Helms, Director of the CIA un- 
der President Nixon, now is U.S. Ambassador 
to Iran. 

. Meanwhile, Mr. Simon continues to press for 
a changed U.S. policy toward OPEC. Ho favors 
closer U.S. relations with Saudi Arabia and 
stronger American pressure on Iran. 
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University of Petroleum, Minerals In Ohahran. Saudi Arabia 


By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 


Oil money will benefit Arab art, culture, aclence and religion 

Saudi Arabia endows 
the world’s largest 
philanthropic foundation 
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By Dana Adams Schmidt ' 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The world'B biggest philanthropic foundation 
is to concentrate mainly op Arabic and Islamic 
religious and cultural needs - a striking new. 
example of Arab oil money aL work. 

Tho foundation, Just announced, Is to -be' 
named after the late King; Faiqal of Saudi. 
Arabia, and headquartered In Riyadh, the Saudi 
capital. Tlie Saudi embassy in Washington says 1 
Its financial resources wlll.be greater than any 
Other foundation on the earth - greater then 
the |2.8 billion reserves of fhe Ford Foundation 
in New York. ' .. ; .U - ' r-. 

A ?1 million fund recently established by the 
Saudi Government lor' Anitjlc anti Islamic stud- • 
lea , at Uio. J University pf. Souifaern Californta is . 
.telteved lo bo p^l of the new foundation. ' ;•!/; 

In addiitaji; the fund wiU;cdnstruct hospitals, . 

. flchqblai and .urtlverslltos, In particular it yrfll, ; 
devote TC^ourco^'fo the \ , world ; ; problehi df 
chei’gy, cqhcentrafiiig on; ’ nowjl idhrees df. 
enorgy includlhg polait.:. Ilere'the!fund w|]| f|- ; : 

rtahee somcof’ the arilvliiesp iready ^begunby-, 
ranco Muhaiririuitl FSIsnl, pnd of the former ; 
. Klog’s sone. wlio js jrtt olily pianhing to Supply 
an eri lira -town wlth solar 'encrgy! but Js sup- . 
• porting hundreds of rcse’arcHers in this. Held pf. 
fusipn. 

Tho fund could 1» said to bp Ip tbq iraditlpu 
df iije Islamic ^vAQF or ^jigloiis foundation To,. 
- which rifeny' reUgihiU ftiep woiild assign aiaige . 

■ of ' (heir ' OSfatb: . ^ollgio'ils .WAQFs ; tredl- 
tlonallylopk aflpr ^ihb^u^.and pharitios. - . 

, It ’ls ;^o; in Uje \raditlbu . oj the new Saudi , 

] iji/. - - • ; ?v >• ; ' * /i 


state which has hitherto made numerous un- 
coordinated gifts to Btates and Institutions all 
over the world which will now be pulled Uk 
gather in a single Institution. 1 *. .• 

No country with the possible 1 exception, of 
West Germany is better qualified foi* the role- . 
According to International Monetary Fund-fig* 
ufes, Saudi Arabia In April Had, 124.4 billion in 
reserves 1 exceeded dhly- by West .Gennqny’a 
^34,6 billion. In the case of Saudi Arabia, Indl- ' 
vidual • princes probably ! control . almost' as 
much in reserves and Invested funds as the. 

? t; Thej£d wlti be run anil financed rargeijj bjr ■ 
the sons of ihe late King, all eight of whom are - . 
oil tfS U-member board, Through them milch , 
qf the .1 vast wealth of ihe. entire royal falhlly 

Inln fha fonrl!! 


•'ll-' • 

■ 

'& 


the only one wlw has not had an American ; 
eduqaUon. • ; Hid 1 mother was King Faisal's first 
wife; , all the other Sons ore by his widow, JffftL 
•a cultured -and sophisticated wojhan Who. Was 
(Slucalpd ih Istilnbul and who.iliMited.on 40rid‘ 
ing all bei'VsonS to' bp educated in Uie .UhUedj 
^tfiteq, 1 

-■ The director; general of the, fund will be 42? 
yearold Ptlobe KhaUrt ol-Faisal, Governor Of 
Xhtr, the routhbrn province of Saudi Arabia. - 
allbnded two American private , schobl?. .. 
Wlillo lieadquariers will ' be in Riyadh, -tho - 
Saudi 'capital, there will bo branches In Mecca . 
jind Aledlna probably working of flcQs in 
Western Europe ami Ihe United States and 
various Tslwnic countries. 1 ' : . . . , 

•Fill'd Foundation officials In Now York said ■ 
they h(jd not been consulted by the <jrg‘anl?ers . 
of the . fie w fniindation bul had,' at Hie Saudis) 
r^cst.i siippllCd a cOpy of their cliartor, by- 
laws. ^nd organizational chart; : 
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Marshall Islands: where blue waters are still bombed 


By David Anable 
Siafr correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 
The great Intercom inenlal missiles blast off 
from California's Vandcnberg Air Force Base 
. . . and splashdown with uncanny accuracy 
Into a blue lagoon surrounded by a Pacific 
paradise of Islands fringed with white, sandy 
beaches and topped with palms. 

This Is Kwajaleln atoll, one of the Marshall 
Islands, which are, In turn, part of the United 
Nations trust territory of Micronesia. 

After nearly 30 years of American adminis- 
tration, the diverse and scattered peoples of 
Micronesia are bracing for a new fuiuro. Uut 
exactly what that future will hold for dlfferenl 
groups of Islanders Is being disputed here be- 
fore the UN trusteeship council. 


The Marianas already have split off and op- 
ted for a still closer, commonwealth associ- 
ation wflh the United Stales. The U.S. Con- 
gress has agreed, and their new constitution 
now is being worked out despite continuing 
protests here by the International League for 
Human Rights against what it calls “U.S. 
annexation” of the Marianas. 

The remaining Mlcronesians apparently are 
divided. The people of the Caroline Islands are 
pus) ling for a loose federal ion with internal au- 
tonomy but U.S. control over foreign policy 
and defense. 

Some leaders of the minority Marshallese, 
however, are making a strong bid for n sepa- 
rate, more Independent vote. At stake is no! 
only the political future of the islanders, but 
also control over the potential fish and mineral 


Australia to Harvard: 
‘study us — we’ll pay you’ 


By Sfcwarl Dill McBride 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Most any American can sing “Waltzing Ma- 
tilda'’ until (he kangaroos come home. 

But ask an American what goes on in Aus- 
tralia besides those Jolly swagmen camping by 
the blllabongs under the shade of the collibah 
trees and the answer won’t go much beyond 
koala bears and Evonne Geolagong. 

In an effort to bridge the ocean of Ignorance 
between the United States and Its loyal ally 
: .''down Under,'’ the Australian Government is 
gljjng Harvard University fl million to estab- 
lish an Australian Studies Endowment Fund 
, The i university will use the money to endow a 


The $1 million endowment is said to be Aus- 
tralia’s largest single contribution among Its 
U.S. bicentennial gifts which have Included 
touring orchestras, ballet companies, and a 
rough-riding team which is competing in a 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, rodeo. 

In America’s academic community “Austra- 
lia, like Canada and the other U.S. allies, is 
taken for granted," says Australian Ross Ter- 
rill, associate professor of government at Har- 
vard. "We tend to study our enemies. I am a 
chief case In point. China is my field." 

"The 'Australian experience Is that of a new 
country, ft parallels the United States, yel is 
stuck down in a region of Asia. History makes 
Australia Western but geography makes it 
Asian. It makes an Interesting case studv " 
aaya.Mr, Terrill,. 


prtjfessorsMp In, Australian studies, as well as. mvh 'iST ““ — M “"° ° • 

sJUon of library materials, and symposia on United "Stales , Aitafralf *' had its 

Che country’s history and culture. open fl ‘ on! * er > Ms gold rushes, and its outlaws 

While olher American universities such as f known as “bush rangers"). Like the United 
Duke, Pennsylvania State University, and Yale Slates sfarted as « British settlement, 
have more Impressive records in the field of According lo Professor Terrill, there "has 
Australian studies, Harvard was selected by ,been a significant number of Americans emi- 
fotmer Australian Labor Party Prime Minister * raUn 8 to Australia recently to get away from 


Gough William because of the institution's “in- 
ternational reputation and prestige," said an 
Australian Involved In the negotiations. 

Some Australians expected that the Decem- 
ber, election of a new Prime Minister, Malcolm 
fraser of the Liberal Party, might swing the 
gift toward Yale, but Harvard remained first 
choice., . 


the problems of overdevelopment. They are 
looking for a simpler life. ” 

He adds, "What they don't realize Is that 
half of the Australians live in the cities that 
are Just the same as here. .Americans come to 
Australia expecting to commune with the koala 
bears and kangaroos, but most of tho people 
living there Imve never seen onq, " 1 



A careless remark reveals 
racial friction In NZ 


By Alaslair Cm-tijcw' • 

; , Special to , - 

■ . • ■ / The Christian Science Monitor 
•- 1 ’’ . ‘ ■ i, v 1 i ‘ • ’ Wellington, New Zealand 
• New Zealand's placid record of racial hhr- 
i. mwy has brokpn Into controversy over an off- 
>hand remark In Parilamonl. 


riches of the surrounding ocean - and the 
status of that vital U.S. missile testing base on 
Kwajaleln. 

A delegation of Marshallese, dispa (died here 
by the Marshalls Nilijela (legislature), has 
been attacking the proposed "compact of free 
association" hammered out in negotiations be- 
tween central Micronesian representatives and 
the U.S. administration. (A section dealing 
with control over marine resources is still in 
dispute.) 

"The compact, in the guise of granting a 
form of independence, is really a means by 
which the United States can continue to exert 
its control of the Marshall Islands,” says Mar- 
shallese spokesman Anton deBrum. 

The compact, the delegates add, enables the 
United Slates to retain its base at Kwajaicin 
from which several thousand Marshall island- 
ers have been removed, voluntarily, or In- 
voluntarily, to make way for the missiie range 
and for American military and scientific per- 
sonnel. 

As a result, they go on, more than 7,000 Mar- 
shallese now live in comparative squalor and 
poverty on the small island of Ebeye while 
3,500 Americans live in luxury on the main 
Kwajaleln island, which Is more than 10 times 
larger. 

. American officials concede that treatment of 
Kwajaleln Islanders has not always been per- 
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feet and that the Marshallese do comprisy. 
distinct cultural entity with their own Ian. ' 
and traditions. But they say that Micrijfr 
unity under a loose federation benefiting. : 
American subsidies and base payments mite ■ 
economic sense. - ;; .' 

Now the debate has moved from' terth 
the chamber of the central Congresrafif/fTO- 
nesia. The Marshallese Intend to fight It sD the 
way - in the United Nallons, In feU10» 
gress, In the Mieronoslan Congress, and, 11 nec- 1 
essary, in tire courts. 
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Mr, Allen claims that it was In this context 
that he used the word. Mr! ReweU, after all, 
was wi acquaintance from the same area of 
New Zealand as himself. 

But! ihe isdue was not so simple. When he 
was first asked If he had used the word “horl," 
which Is considered unparliamentary, Mr. Al- 
len denied It. . - 

— <&Lom«rHy t number's word Is 
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CAPETOWN 

WALTER BRASH 
MOTORS 

Spit&ilim in 

SUN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINE TUNING 
WHEEL BALANCING 

LUBRICATION 
TYRES AND BATTERIES 

ll-f MAIN ROAD, SEA POINT 
PHONE 49.1698 

CAPE TOWN 

sam 

newmans 
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-HARDWARE /: • - 
' SANITARY WARE 
OARD1N REQUISITES 
PAINTS 

KITCHEN WARE 
30 Burg Street, Cape Town 
Phone 22.3181 

Branches at: 

8 Durban Rd., Ballvllla 
Cavandlih Square, Claremont 
87 Main SI., Bomanet Weal 


JOHANNESBURG 

Oxford Radio 

Budget Classical Records 

and see us lor your NEW 

TV set 

Radios, Record Players 
Tape Recorders 

34 Trywhilt Avenue 
Rose bonk Phono 42-5180 

JOHANNESBURG 

also 

Cross Road Shopping Canlra 
Randburg Phone 48-1 7IB 


8ANDTON 

Shoe Inn 

MAIN RD. RIVON1A 
SANDTON 

Best quality in 
Women's Fashion Shoes 
Mens. 

Children Shoes 
expertly fitted 
PHONE 7 06-6238 


LIVERPOOL 

Phillip & 
Charles Ltd. 

JEWELLERS 

RINGS 

c,m s im 

HV'ERY OCCASION 

17 Ranclagh St. L'pl. 

051 709 7415, 782.1. 

1 1 Church Sr., Ormskirk 
I Lancs., Ormskirk 741 OB 

LYTHAM ST. ANNE8 

The 

Shambles 

PROP. D, G. & D. DAKIN 
Luxury Coffee Lounge 
Grill Room 

3, Dicconson Tfcrrace 
Lytham, Lancs. 

Tel. 5290 


Engla nd 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 

D.I.Y. 

HARDWARE 

TIMBER - PLYWOOD 
CUT TO SIZE 

BURNS 

19 West Rd. 
WestcHff-on-Sea 
Tel: Southend 48105 

SUTTON COLDFIELD 


CAPETOWN 

Quinn & 
Pendlebury 

. H.. ft. Wlghtman 

, . G. W. Pcnd|cbury 

’ MEN'S TAILOR 
AND COMPLETE 
OUTFITTERS 

Colonial Mutual Buildings 
1 396 Longmarket St., Cape Town 
Phone 43.5693 
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BRITI SH ISLES 

England >/>« a, Wells 
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England 

TORQUAY and PAIGNTON 

Wynnes 

5 ABBEY PLACE. TORQUAY. 
TELEPHONE 25711 

Morning Coffee: 

Light l.uncheuns 
Afit rni»nn Tea: 
Delicious Chocolates 
Home Made Cakes 

Closed Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday 


TORQUAY and PAIGNTON 


EUROPE 

Sweden 

STOCKHOLM 

Gothlins 

Farghandel AB. 

Allt I Farg. 

Tapet och Textil 
Kosmetika 

Kungsholmsgatan 16 
Tel. 50 44 08 


Linda Holland ""i 501 " M 


FASHIONS 

AND 

ACCESSORIES 

44 BIRMINGHAM ROAD 
SUTTON COLDFIELD 
TEL. 021-354-3387 

SUTTON COLDFIELD 

SAUNDERS 

SUTTON COLDFIELD 
LTD. 

HIGH GRADE 
FURNITURE 

31 .Boldmore Road 
Sutton Coldfield 
Tel. 021 354-4246 


for all the family 

; since ,1830 


I SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 


• Telephone 928'- 1487 ] H. A. LEE ! 


BRISTOL 


• ' Bristol's Leading 

;r Store for:- 

LADIE8' aYid MEN’8 WEAR ! 
. CHILDREN'S 
.'FURNISHINGS,. HOUSEHpLp, 

- ELECTRICAL and FCfQD : • 

: QUEENS ROAD, BRISTOL (8). 


. ltd. , „;•/ ' 

B.CA, • N.I.G.C. 

, blbctrical : 
engineers : 

ESt ipw 

. I Heating ftad Lighting 
Specialists 
531 LONDON ROAD 

. wasraipr on sba, S5SBX 

1 1H. Southend 42505 , 

After houft: ^6l/88704/63fJ09 

R^$lMns6to^iiiid 
means another ad! 


SUTTON COLDFIELD . 4 ■ 

THE 

Slade Motor Co. 

NEW and USED CARS 

Tyre and Battery Specialists 

NEWHALL STREET 
SUTTON COLDFIELD 
WARWICKSHIRE 
TEL. 021 354-4005 . 
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ELECTRO-PLATERS 
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NICKEL & CHROMIUM. 

TORQUAY and PAIGNTON 

William C. Shipman 

ASSOCIATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 

2 MEADFOOT ROAD, 
TORQUAY 
TELEPHONE: 27996 

All Classes of 
INSURANCE 

arranged through 
leading companies 
and at Lloyds 

lOUAY and PAIGNTON 

DRURrS 

OF TORQUAY 

• 1-3 OLD MILL ROAD 

CHELSTON, TORQUAY 
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' Sales and Rentals 
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Composition by Kllun, 1921 


Rockefellers and Kennedys are callers 


Untitled work by Chagall, 1917 


ChaSnTErt ^ renowned artists as 

^nagall and Kandinsky vie for sDace in the 

a r Sn aPa t rt : ent,0f Qeor 9 e Costakis (right) 
a I t ,,over who has built: iip a private 
S?° • t °c, WOrks Officially shunned by the 

SS2 t 'A bUt va,ued at millions of do® 
lars in the West. A report on his collection. 


the foremst ^ art 



tury Russia hr innvnn««i,i» “Many paintings, sculptures, hanging constructions, and 

erary Sf 08 * Q fH dde f reliefs and couScrreliefs were destroyed by the artists 

tributo the vltalltv of tho RussIa - Bu . hC ,! themselves. What remained was thrown Into corners here 

Europe and Asia hi this counir^" flVflnl ^ ^ and therc ' and 00 onQ took any care of [the works] bccause 
in ims country. ... Ithere waa no hope . . . that this art would get a second life 

Short-lived movement in 20 or 30 years." 

The modern movement In art was short-lived ^ ! H took another generation - artd the imitation of abstract . 
By 1028, only IS years after it began it had bunted * an by Sputniks and nuclear physics - before viewers coiild 
Its brevity was not primarily the result 0 f pK*l» pcelTO the artists' prophetic vision, Mr, Costakis con- 
strlctureB, Mr. Costakis believes. ^ be sure, U*^;tonds. . . ' . : . 


By Elizabeth Pond 


« By Eilzabeth Pond 

- ■ ■ . . , ®kff.correapondBiit of The .Chrisftan Science Monitor 

^ • except Ut. 

saved ft toiZ ■ ZE2 &* J ce "'“ r V - he Mr.Xostate - e^i .«« W« H. 

to do another service for «• ? n oys * hopes .where his father' was a tnhoL» W ^° ® rew u P4 n Moscow, 

”s«.^r^:r:LT”r 

• ■ - iiir iii t» nw~ 1 ~n» n ~ 1 ~if t* 1 1 in it 


perimentation even before the crackdown Tiwitf* 1 sdme 46 or 47 - Toda y« 1118 choices have beon fully endorsed 

J XL- , ' . . "I*. 1 ' re ' __T Mi TV eriHn. The,, 141#* n tk. 


•• -^BSTUSSSm 


and the buyers - Just were not there. The art#*? 
far in advance of their Ume. ' ' 

"No one could understand [the new works] 
were duch differences from five centuries 
What they were doing in this period didn’t li?*. . 
was [considered] junk. ' 

“In the 1920s I think they started. 
themselves if they were going In $ 

czarist regime didn’t recognize th®Twe ^voluUMW 
glme also didn’t recognize them [alter some .Wgj 
thusiasm]. Little by little some of the 

^^H8W^Pestel. In : 1916 she saPjS 
^W«vioh that what they were doing and ffTJ 1 

i«TS fitey wron B and could never be' 

left the grouD and : .hhu M « a fleurtW* P ^-j 


I by Western critics. They road like a who's who of the early 
1 modernists: Chagall, Kandinsky, Lissltsky, the Enders 
fihrbthers and sisters, Khun, and Zverev. 
jL In the early postwar period Stalin’s repressive cultural 
^ppticy was still in its heyday. Memories of StaUn’s slaugh- 

!« !% of independent Intellectuals In the purges of the 1630s 
# fresh. But Mr. Costakis was discreet in his collecting, 
'Wiqhe says he never suffered any retribution for it. 

iatlritf thj .patentings ; •; o-. : l •, ; t; 

Is greatest difficulties come in locating : the paintings 
What find survived - and sometimes In convincing fearful 
JJlatlves of artists that he was not trying to. stir up trouble 
Sm Ills search for this forbidden art., / 1 . . . ■; ' • : : .- 




l. .■ . .. 1 r„, ' =- 


ey wtpnglftn ^ could never be' recogi^ g/ “it wasn’t oasy to find those wprks,"’ Mr. : Costakis re r : ‘ 

- * - became again ^ Us - '‘There were no private collecttoijs of- this kind bpr " , 

stopped geometrical abstraciw . ^ cause nobody recoghized those painters’ before the revolu- 
0118 P', thfr biggest experimenters. ge , 's*® 11, ^ even, after the re volpUarimo^y liked them. 'nib ;; 

stopped his counterrellpw- , . ateoptlons were Just poets and close friends' wpo got one or 
^^artlsl, doing ! u ( V; ;lwa presents from the artists. I had to buy [works] persdn- 
.ciotnmg^,.; j: . ~ . . • /*. :• jW from the artists or from their’ families, widows, or . 

Tbiheofi • JwlaUvqs. 


jjv'Somettmes there were difficulties because people - [wbn- 
|wed] why X was asking for those paintings. Every ope was 


P^ wabejn by Stalin. Everything was forbidden- 1 '^rald to havo . . them. v\ . But later, when they fouod 1 


was doing Uils with all my heart, and I liked them, and 
when friends told them so," then the suspicion melted. And 
Mr. Costakis acquired 90 percent of his collection at prices 
“no one would believe - just nothing. 1 ' 

In one Instance he rescued a painting on plywood by Lyu- 
bov Popova that Was being used to board up a barn window 
- on' the condition ho supply a replacement piece of ply : 
wood to keep out the drafts. In another case he and the 
widow of Klimont Rychko discovered a cache of “olectro- 
organisms” the artist had palntod In his early years. 
Rychko's later stylo was more conventional, and his wife 
had never known he onco painted abstracts. 

The physical conditions under which Mr. Costakis pur- 
sued Ids avocation would have daunted a less determined 
collector. For years, because of the housing shortage,' he 
and his wife occupied a single room in a communal flat 
shared with four others. Thon they progressed to two. 
rooms, then three rooms: Mr. Costakis hung some paint- 
ings cm the ceiling and paintings on top of paintings. Fiv 
nally, six years ago, he acquired an apartment in one of the’ 
new prefabricated skyscrapers that ring Moscow. This 
apartment is very comfortable by Russian staiidartte;- al- 
though still cramped by Western norms. • ' v . - : 

; Now the 

He is no dealer, however; Ids dream is to make their -rich 
artistic heritage available to the Russians .themselves; Mr:, . 
Costakis plready has done as murti as. fie can In opertfng his 
: apartment 'to foreign' visitors,. younR Russian artists, . and. : 
others wh6 frant'.to, sea His palnUfigs. But the, numbers are 
limited to a .'crowded iRO at onq :tln\b and the groups;. *e ' 
limited by ^ the^bry expanslydness of ^fr. postakis's hospi- ‘ 
lality. whiqfi often includes singing a few. songs for guests 
_tQ his own gfilt^accoiiilxui^ j; i : - ;. ;i ‘ i ..; ’ : 

Still no catalog ■’ -s"*.-? 

As yet there is no Catalog or even full sdl of photographs , . 
Of the ; CoBtakis collection. That was causo for special re- ' 
grot when some thousand of his lesser-known waiercolors 
and gouaches were stolen in three mysteHou^ thefts be- 


tween September, 1974, and January, 1978. None of the sto- 
r len works has been recovered. 

A book under negotiation between Mr. Costakis and Vik- 
ing Press might help to rectify the lack of a catalog. The 
book's publication Is uncertain, however, as Mr. Costakis 
Says he has not secured the publisher’s consent to let a 
. young Russian art historian Whom- Mr. Costakis admires ' 
write a major portion of the manuscript, ;. 

Even more uncertain is the lilLlmate disposition of Mr!. • 
Coslakls’s collection. He has informed the Soviot Govern- 
ment be would like to. bequeath his collection to the Soviot 
museum - provided it would be 'shown and not }ust stacked 
In cellars or sold -piecemeal, to. eager Western buyers. So 
far, however, be has received , no such assurances from the 
• government. Therefore, Mr. Costakis has hot committed 
. his collection.^ . ; , 

The late Soviet Culture. Minister Yekaterina Furtseva - 
-ihet'. three limes with Mr. Costakis to discuss a possible ex- ■ 

; hiMUon of -his Works in the Soviet. Union! Mr. Costakis. had . ! 
befin led !tO beijeve .thd current Cultiif-e' Minister ! Pyotr ' 
Dertiictiev might apprbvt such; an exhibition at the Tretyi- 
kov CaRery of Russiari ail. in,the fdiro/ l97fl or' the spring , 

;i v- qf i977. Th^ vwdrerttpt«, aisoi that:SovIat ofriclais might v 

But months have passod, and there 6 no. sign the present 
officials are feeling, that culturally daring. 

., Alf of this pokes a defer - Ideologic al dilemma , for the au- ;. 
• ; thorities. ! HaRiqg. tha. Kifs'slad avanl gardb a? tho Sodet - ; ' 

'' ilnlnh'a -nun uiniliil hAan uMkr>IH sliirv ' On iHe: rniinlru’s • > ■ 


, art could th^ton ; WqicDnseryaUve socialist rekilstvatylo ■ 
thkt.has beOn enforced hero fpr hfejf a, century i:; ■ . , 

! ^ . Foh Mr: Costakis (help |s ; pn 'dUemrna. His artists are ■!' 
.- both : revblutionary ' and : great. Hje affdcUonately . shows off 
.Kandinsky’^ ! i! R’ed Rqiui.W, H 'h corner wall of Chagalls, jaiui ‘ 

> ; -all Uie other favorites tlial', cover oVery perpendicular inch : 

- of hia aputimenb Aiid fie look's forward to the day when • . 
these, prophefs wtil find honor In their own country: 
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home 

Single parent 
home: how 
one family 
made it work 


Monday, August 9, 1976 


-Ihechj* 


By Anne Thomson 
Special to 

Ths Christian Science Monitor 

; Philadelphia 

The kitchen at the Sima house is Cheerful 
with orange walls and yellow cabinets. There 
Is a large blackboard for messages. The table 
sits in a windowed alcove. 

The table is the focal point of the house. 

Single parent John Sirns insists that his three 
teen-agers, Ciiris, 18, Itoxfann, is, and Jeff, m, joiin si™ wimb ^ ' p 
bo homo for 8 o’clock dinner. IB| Chrf81 Roxta "n 

dinner hour, but It 2 th^keySl^ l/my d!^ 

he'Zs™ 5 ' “ " WM °’ ha ™ : ^ WinWy , he house- 



‘In aome ways It's easier to cope with Just one parent' 


and homo." he says. ' 1 py ’ SjLf arent ’ say8> Particularly the house- 

dinner because ' Ihe'sirnu inmUy baTleamedTo P 8 ^ somebody when I had 

«"■■ A new S ifZ “t ■» 8 A— ■ •» ™y M- 

s sx h -r S sr ^ - - 


Dial havo passed stace Mrs s,™ /° ar! h °“ ek ‘*Pl"g." he says. “ “ 8 “Sfofo he did all the cooking but Mr - Sk ™ <* P™* i is a, 

and John St™, a bimy OTrunraio ilJf ' M the housecleaning lakes place on Satur- S ednled comnd tmenl at the well ; 8d J usted ,aml *y but says fc 6 

took on the equally deman“to i ? y "} onil "g hafore anybody leaves the hrase t ? y ' ™ ed chfc M". PM-Med ham- "° nllls we™ dlm uull. "I checkers 

/all-time parent . ^ SeCOnd Job ^Bother the family hlocte oat NtoZ Si “l™ 8 " *“ te P°‘ 8 ">es showed up ^auso • dhta'l Irust m#t 

“Baslcnllv Dari hoe hiknnmfi n 1 _-.il ^ activities including the shnnninre W w5 !^ UJar,y ' Now a college student from stn». afrajd the klds would leave the sum 


^ J second job of Toeethar tha r Bm n.. m l JluuaH 

full-time parent. 1 w °cks out the followini 

“Basically Dad has become a belter oersnn includIn 8 the topping. Mr 

since Mom left. He talks to us and trios £ u! tS th ® WflsUng and any 

deratand us,” says pretty, c^petent ^dnnn ^ 7 e wear It as is.” he says. * 

who Is open and direct and totally unself-con- the "ereat^mh^ *h If? 6 “ the 1)886,116,11 for 
Sdous about dlscusslng -her family situation decreSin* ,22 !? ed ‘ 1111 ever ****** and 

“ - a '“ — - «** 


™r aaiKasa;'- x - ■ 

Mm6wh -- «- k "pa a- douais a 

.{*) ?! J^Kjnning he did all the cooking but < ? Dd ! y Mr - Sirna is Proud of te ams 
t0 . the scheduled commitment at the well ' ad J U8tcd family but says to IU 

burPPre Onrl ™~ll “ i.Lll. ■ ^ OlTl ftllnn ilAnniaiiA 9 ■■ ■ a. ^ 


, • .1 '. I • - 

.-}!;{ . 'W- : : 


Eggs 

~ — Work does not stoj 

wanted: more Substitute for elbow grease 

_ By Pamela Marsh of . 


l'. 

L; ; 
I : • 


1 . ■- 
: ; ?i! i: ] 

W : 
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By Pamela Marsh 
Staff cozrespondont of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

TTwse soap pads that substitute for*°lbow 

E Jf up * don ’f wet 

mem, wet the dish instead. Then the pad will 

messy h^. .?* Wh ° l6 prQCess willV less 

fe^Ssasas 


lafSelob^™'" 8 garden 

hdSZaSlZa" 1 " lU " eS aro forev er 
K rnuMe ln, ° Placa -' " 0r 18 lh «™ Peace 

LpiZuTte Z ne ^ tH . " haadlea " woU 

ti Tl r ^“ ,0d '" oUceyour '” 8 ‘ dolica- 

Zw eLS w»l be 




lli:; 


■ the hnitrifn oV ,1 ux olirDC 10M Wat stick to •• > J Vl noUce your local doiim 

Brer since I called for Mu oath .u . ^ Wth Inspector . Mat fmm the 

;» ^»s-aSj3 =e 

(SffihJI ' I . . v” ' i 


r p" . ■ ^r4 — •- -^^ c iean-up.atthe qpd ofthe^ ™ a ‘ >■«, 

Homemgdelce^ 

By Lou Seibert Pappas fomw th . , til© Italian W3V 

: Special to • fonns the outer shell nr ih<h i«,»h .J',. :» 


> FuiaiueH snowea uo , r. * V **' UI * u-usi mpec, 

I!? y ' , Now 3 coUe fi 6 student from. Sing- afrflid the kids would leave the store 
pore receives room and board In exchange for f 0me in on 1,me ' or miss lfie school h 

SSSJ?® 8 *“ taken the P ,ac6 of small ?° 8 1 an . t0 feel ,nore competent, I goto 
while potatoes. backs.- H e also took a course In urn 

Kitchen clean up Is divided between tlveness lr «lntog, 

fast- Ses L 0ne do§s the break - ''Sometimes I don’t think that M I 

deans the tehip c ? e courders - Another n ^° u l what he Is doing, because it Is a i 

Sr til FZfiS? I , ° 0r ' Hnd does th0 lhal h0 has not ,lnndIcd befom, or tec 
paS C CanS lhe *°1* and &Mira\lo n has a different view, hot h 

wirk^nS2nn ^w 18 trying -” says Hoxlann affectionately. 

1 stop at homo - Chris and Jeff L,1 ris. n basketbnU star, is busy aodl 

in his own world. He uses home fore* 
Af fl rOOGA • sleeping but has come to know his fath 

" yiwOoC Ws mother loft. • 

Makn » » . , In Iols of ways It's easier coping I 

of contalnprs^iih h°/ J lhc fiiMk nnd n couple on,! Paront, although I can't negotiate o 
ter before beSi™ ? r deter fi° nl > »n* and ono w anymore," ho chuckles, 
pro^iveto SrrS u m ! a ’ As ll,e tnWe i8 Wcekcmls find Mr. Sima helping CM 
Md^^cutlerv inuj^i’n 8 ^ 11 ^?! scra P s ^ nl ° a Wn 8 ««-cnrl In the garage, pinning W 
wK?w? ? mollor COhlakl crs. hems in the living room, or watching 1 
when vraenn! L ,, more than ha,f d °ne lnlk lng to Joffln bolween shullling then 

■teedta holTtar " " CC<11 " 8 ° nly 10 » _ 

Ncycr ihmu; hiJ.. .. IJko most single parpnts he worries 

floor. Havo nipniu/r c °?! 8 or towel * on the W* children's ftiiure and is bringing then 
train the family in ». . C0n 4 lalncrs foe these, and 1x5 Independent and able to take care d 
pulUng on s2^tWn^ U ft2 U L , ° 1 ^ c ^ kes before Mtoes. . . ! :■. 

Avow handlln?llw fr ? ,h .‘ Jeff Sirna Is perceptive and the /am 

weeding ihp a lwlce - you are tenor - He spends long hours by hlrasell 

cleanlne mu n S^ Dl ^. arrang ? ng n °wers, or dln Jng-room table constructing model c 
S put we ® dSy d6ad flow- W* own specifications.' Tlie table is fl 
^etw2r?^^ Lralghl ^ a super- ®«ce a week for Sunday dinner,, .. ;« ■ 

' , ^e ari^nf Q cardboard hex. The large Uvlhg-dlnihg room Is neats 

be camtot -on H^ h° f a » « hls? You wQJ never tere wIt b an dnflved-in look. It Is the te 
a meffl- ' - hop ‘ You wld never be' -in lhc stereo, which is regularly turned dj 

Does this umrir? r. Off by Mr. Sirna who insists that#* 

9-15 am Uuh?' Gowi question ! it is now ca nnol communicate over the sound. 

, nearly finished d9ne ' aad 1 have housc 18 n ° l decorated wcil 

-■ ■ tatter.; .. orating has a low priority. A new s*^r 

tap priority. 

Discipline 1 at the Sirna home^g 

bv illamiBoinii anrl than hu arfllnanr 
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...; belong to a structured stagls;*^ 
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taP* 1 He Is ;poti lefoklijg for a permW 
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Poles hunger for 
Western luxuries 

Hy Norman Sklamvltz 
Special to The (.'hrislian Science Monitor 

Warsaw 

Suon after it opened on a recent Monday morning, a small 
shop on Swlelokrzvska Street had customers lined up fur 
nearly half a block. An American visitor assumed the Varso- 
vians were waiting for a chance to buy a small ration of meal 
or other basic food, hut lie was wrong. 

■The shop had the reputation for the best ice cream in town. 
Lung lines at other maikets here immiully involve the pur- 
chase of fie.th-from-t hc f.ir in imnalnes. pearlies, or cherries 
amt not any serious neeessily nT ilallv lire. 

Thai situation reflects a key element of Poland's economic 
life: n determination of its people to get us much of the good 
life. Western-style, as possible. Meeting that penchant has 
brought some major, even potonilolly serious, problems for 
the regime of Kdwurd Cicrck anil his Polish United Workers 
Party. 

‘■There’s going to be mhiii 1 real twists ami turns hi the com- 
ing months nnd years." says one foreign expert here. Still, hi 1 
and other outsiders feel prospects are encouraging thnt this 
Communist mil Inn can avoid overextending Itself as it moves 
to become a modern industrialized nation. 

Willi rulisli labor enjoying a 40 |>ervenl Increase in real 
wages since 1 11711. I lie Warsaw government Is keenly aware of 
the danger of runaway inflation if it cannol provide consumer 
goods for workers and their fumbles to tiny. 

Not surprisingly, the United Slates figures tn be important 
in Poland's future. Poland has long and. through a big eini- 
.granl population, close personal tics with the United Slates. 
Besides, the technology and management know-how Poland 
wants in order to compete In the world marketplace must 
come from the West and often as not from America. 

"There’s no question that the Polish Government has 
adopted as policy a new orientation that calls for buying tech- 
nology and borrowing capital from the West," says a Warsaw- 
based economist. That trend has already upped Poland's trade 
with the West to 50 percent from about half. that level just five 
years .ago. 

. With a target of a 10 percent annual hike in the'GNP over 
the coming five years, the Communist government here, U is 
'■ believed, will have io continue and even expand its dealings 
with capitalistic countries. And despite the relatively long dls- 
.taPty$ Involved, the. United stands to profit from sqch. 
.j<v.exciUng^.:/^,': : ;i>, ; V- n;*' 

In 1976, Poland , bcughl|ne|rW,;|590 jhUupn. worth of Amer- 
ican goods. Agricultural products were a major. Category but * 
$180 million worth of manufactured goods were also involved. 
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By Qordon N. Converse, chief photographer 

Old Town Market Square, Warsaw: Fruit? Yes. Ice cream? Perhaps 


That level was up nearly 20 percent from the year before and 
came despite a drop in American buying from Poland. • 

That Imbalance characterizes Poland’s general foreign trade 
and Is a source of concern in government circles here, of 
course. Last year, Poland’s international trade ran more than 
$2.2 billion in the red. With a respectable credit rate, particu- 
larly for a Communist country, however, Warsaw has been 
able to borrow abroad to cover this deficit. 

The recession In the West hurl Poland's ability to export and 
contributed to the record foreign-trade deficit. Just the same, 
Uie government here wag unable or unwilling to make drastic 
cuts In Imports or to halt major Industrial-expansion projects 
already In' work. , 

The plan here is that industry geared to exports will get on 


stream quickly enough to start earning badly needed foreign 
exchange before there Is a major pinch. The need to get for- 
eign technology has, it is reported, led to some complicated 
yet workable deals between Polish bureaucrats and Western 
business executive^. 

One Idea is that a Western company with some needed pro- 
cess or patent agree to accept merchandise Instead of cash. 
The Western supplier then has a manufactured product which 
it, in turn, can sell for hard currency elsewhere in Western 
Europe. 

There is ; even talk around Warsdw lhal Joint ventures with 
Western companies are being considered behind closed doors 
in ministries here. "There are some ideological problems in- 
volved: but the idea has its attractions," notes a Western 



Made-in-Britain oil platforms: can the new industry survive? 


By Edward Harrison 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor •. 

London 

The oil exploration rig at present boring 
through the sea bed off the coast of Wales, car- 
ries with it not only toe hopes of Lhose whose 
investment. U is, but alsd the hopes of the 
wlioJe of the British oil industry. 

. ' Only a major oil And to' the west of Britain, 
it Is now thought, can lift the industry out of Us 
presont doldrums. 

Five yoars ago no one would have thought it 
possible that at the vory moment when North 
Sea Oil was coming on stream and Britain was 
Just about to bccomo self-sufficient in oil that 
Brltntn’s oil platform construction industry 


would be facing such massive problems that Its 
very future was threatened. 

■ Yet that is the case today. Britain has eight 
yards equipped to build toe giant steel or con- 
crete platrorms which have to withstand the 
pressures of the heaving waters of the North 
Sea up to depths of almost 500 feet. Yet of 
those eight yards, two have never built a plat- 
form and the remaining six are now working 
on their last orders. 

Wlille tho government unofficially expects 
orders for 30 platforms to be placed by the end 
of 1980, orders worth £4,300 million, govern- 
ment ministers acknowledge thnt the chances 
of any of those new orders being placed by toe 
end of the year are very slim. The short-term 
outlook for the yards is critical. ' 




Only one of the yards is exhibiting any op- 
timism. J. R. ‘McDermotts at Ardesier In Scot: 
land is still taking on labor and putting men 
through.lts Intensive welding training course. 

It sees its own long-term future -oh' its BOO 
acre reclaimed site as offering oil coiripanies a 
complete oil production service, rather than 
just supplying tho platform., 

Time, however, Is running out for the three 
sites whose major projects have ; juSL or are 
just about to . be completed. The | majority of 
the ■ 1,800 work force working for Lalng Off- 
shore. at Graythorp,' the |orily yard in England, 
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could be made redundant by toe end of the 
suoimcr, 

The reason for the depression jp the plat- 
form construction Industry Is tbpt the oQ com- 
panies are becoming increasingly; wary about 
placing orders. The .early. production platforms 
ordered turned out to be far more expensive 
than was originally, estimated. The designers 
wore, working at the , frontiers of technology 
and encountering problems as complex and 
costly to solve as any In the space race. The 
. platforms had to. be able to cope with pres- 
■ ; surejj and stresses previously unknown. 

' . .The first ri^s wore also, constructed at a 

- Unie when oil consumption waa, assumed to be 

■ steadily tisliig with costa remaining relatively. 

- stable- This" has nil changed,. The oil reserves ; 
Intoc NorthSea are gotag to. tie ekpioltod'atia 

'^lowqr rate .taPn iwfe. originally' planned and sol 

'cqnstrugU.w .todusti^ associated - 
; will! a ■ period b^grosa' bve^cs* ■ 

paclty. 

. , White the British Government has been ac- 
, oused of ' aggravating the situation by creating 
: a period of uncertainty by not making its own 
.taxatlop aJjd parilqlpatlbn plans knawn early 
: enough,, It le.npw hctlvely engaged to trying. lb; 

; seiydge the ■ sJtaaUoh find preventing e com- • 
table bVflft^-Up of the tounuy ’s yohngesl heevy 
: en^n^ringlMusf^^ ■' : 'r- 

Tha^ gpvernmeht ls hoptog toaL Wilh produc r . 
: tioji dapaclty and skills available; it might be 
. able to build tip a production platform export 
industry, but 'even .the. mos^ op.Umtetlc follow- 
; ors of this School of thought pnly. spe lhls solu- 
tion helping somp of the yards, Anjj such a so- 
IbUDn mny.only bo a short-lqrm one. The r^te 
pf technolbgicaj development .in Uie oil In- 
diistry is sO rapid that many, experts now feel 
that by ihe mW iMOp production, platforms 
thcpislplveS.will ^have b$en pWcd ’pui .as sub- 
mai^ne techniques of tapping offshore oil sup- . 
pUes, are perfejited.; 
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Before the service, time to chat and prepare refreshments In the garden 

Johannesburg: 

Black servants gather at mass service 


By June Goodwin 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

mu . J ■. Johannesburg 

There had never been such a church service as this in Johannesbure 
before. B 

More than 1,000 black women who are domestic workers In the white 
homes had come from all over the city in a kind of quiet flood. They had 


employer should provide free working clothes and good, nourishing food. 
The charter noted, however, that the items listed were not lows which 
could be demanded. , 

More fascinating for what it reveals about worker-employer relations 
is a pamphlet written by Mrs. Gordon instructing housewives how lo 
deal with servants. 


never gathered together like this and although the name of the meeting h i°« ®. eXC?r P? : "™ e worker expects her employer to greet 
had. been changed from a ‘“rally” to a religious service there was a 1 not imagine that > es alwa y a mea ”s 'I have under- 

tame elrof politics- find unity: here, ' ' well mean ‘I have heard’. .. . Instead of tho term 

~ ^ - 'girl,’ use 'woman* or 'man* in referring to domestic workers.” 


. w^after .the wrVtoe afield in --St. Mhrv’a Annitcan rath*. ^ _ 

did and called "by the Angllcan DeS^n^ Johantiescurif Rev 'Desmond S : suggests that 60 rand ,(|67.&0) a month is a reasonable 

Tutu - M.flW copies of a domestic workers charter were distributed- 1”?® fora y^ mknwho Uvesln the hduse. These; women aro not allowed 
around the country by the South African Institute of Race Relations k. m , n w,th (hem - However, because most of them do Imve 

"The charter is really wishy-washy,” said Sue Gordon of the institute bUl 1104 marrled ' the 7 send Iheir children to relatives for 

« .-lo™ of protest omoog employers.- she added. Upbri ^" g 
" J<,h “ nes j bur * wouWn'l dream of refusing money Id their 

I? "*? “‘“"•"e woman Who works tor them,” Plea to recognize dignity 

much uoemploynumt £ “ £££?£ tee 

not Inw . forTao^Sf™ she“nW e doraesllc > vorkcr - " We =»' oul « 


Afrikaners 1 

seek to help 
blacks 

By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor, I 

Konlack is an unusual organUaSRl! 
Africa. Founded by Afrikaner women, uX 
to Increase lies with blacks. m 

“I nearly fell over when I read about fl- 
said a loading English-speaking Joumallsj- - 
So far the membership Is small - 22 Ha* 
started two months ago, and 50 now. B« ' 
tack could well be a sign or a new flejfo 
and understanding toward blacks on lbe»rv 
Afrikaner women. ^ ; 

Afrikaners, descendants of Dutch Mi ' 
have been In South Africa for 300 
have Iheir own unique language. They aw 
architects of the system of apartheid, itfMt i 
universally condemned for its radspi. • 
But liny chinks and cracks bate beta ap- 
pearing In the apartheid armor. 


No opposition 

“We did research fur Ihree months, URedb 
government lenders, ministers, blacks -ul 
there was no opposition to Konlack," satdE» 
dia Dlppenanr, a Konlack member. 

The goal Is lo be a national organizitia 
snld Frieda Van llooyen, the group's presIM 
The Johannesburg branch has estaMid 
contacts In the black townships that ring fe 
while city, and other branches will do H» 
same. , ' : 

"Our whole direction changed alter fy 
Sam But! (of Ihe black Dutch Refold 
Church in Alexandra township] talked to'*' 
said ono of the women in the group. 

"He said in the past the Afrikaner Mih - 
ail too willing to give money to Ihc btafc* 
money is a cold thing. Ho sold wo should** 
lo the townships and holp with project*.”' * 


pies are; the need to agree on a salary before beginning Work, and the 


f ° r 21 A f lkaner famU y ( a South African fam- 
i descent) al a wage of only 27 rand ($31.05) a 
month, the most Important thing is to increase earnings. 

J Mannesburg is estimated al 120 rand 
(5138) per month for a family of six. * 


' Mrs flnivtfm ooM t j , so rcauy 10 reinmjf, anu uitm mo •»»» - 

tions of the dornMN^rt!!”!^ 0 ! 8 resl . sta !! ce to ohan S e ^ condl- weto and other black townships in June] a**J • ■ 
domestic worker comes moat often from the older, richer hark mm win are' not going td stop, df. Y 
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science 


Hope for India’s gentle crocodile 


Slum shocks 

"The group rI ready has been Into ^IM*"** 

Wc were horrified [at tho Mum povorty],"**-:! . 
ono woman. . ; : !• i > 

"Wo wanted lo do something because •> 
hod a fooling somoLhlng Is bothering the 
and it seemed nobody was talking lo them s y - 
find out what," said another vwman.jYj.f-. 

it Is tho educated Macks who are friistrjj j,; 
says Mrs. Van Rooyen. "Npver haveff® '“J If 
so ready lo rethink, and then the riots (to J-$r • 



Scottish scientist starts 
new breeding program 

By I’m Orvls 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

-It's hard to interest hungry people in .saving 
the lives or endangered specie* unless they can 
profit from it." says hr H it. Bustard, a 
young Scottish >ii'i']it‘to]ogi.st who's just 
innnclu-d u campaign to save India's few re- 
maining survivors of the world's oldest croco- 
dile family, the gha rials. 

The skin of a 12-foot glmrlal may bring 800 
ru|iees. or tl.S. $100 - at least half o year’s 
wages for most people here So it's not hard to 
see why most Indians would rather catch (hem 
than save Ihcnt. 

But a program of breeding ami farming 
which Dr Bustard now is developing for the 
Indian Forest Service will not only save the 
rare gliat ials, the .scientist said in a'reccnt In- 
terview, but could also draw dose In a quarter 
of o million dollars annually hi vital foreign ex- 
change, while offering the chance fur prospe- 
rity to |>our villagers who now have trouble 
providing their families with two meals a* day. 

Dr. Bustard is sympathetic to the villagers' 
economic plight. And he feels he's not “selling 
out” the crocodiles either. 

He argues that the laws banning crocodile 
harvest (wherever they occur - “even in 
America") work against preservation, for they 
do nothing lo increase the dwindling crocodile 
populations, while at the same time depriving 
residents of a ready source of Income. 

Without crocodile harvest, declares the oul- 
spokon Scotsman, 'There's no future for croco- 
diles anywhere In the world.’.' ., 

A harmless, scaleless creature found only in 
the northern regions of the Indian subcon- 
tinent, the gharial prefer* the. deep, jpy water- 
• ialls of faft-nowdiig! rivers- which pound, 

down from , tn(j high Himalayas, ttf Jlv.es . en- 
tirely on a diet of fish. It has the longest snout 
of any crocodile species, and Individual speci- 
mens can grow lo 26 feet in length. 

The gharial "hasn’t changed in 70 million 
years," accoi-dlng to the scientist, who found 
but four remaining adults at his project site at 
Satkosla Gorge In Orissa tn 1974, when he was 
sent lo India by the United Nations Devel- 
opment Program al tho request of the Indian 
Government. . , , 

. On arrival, Dr. Bustard found other locations 
where a few specimens also exist, Though the 
once-abundanl gharial had been all but wiped 
out by poachers wanting its hido and by fislt- 
. ermcn using set gill nets. 
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By H. R. Bustard 


New lease on life for world's oldest crocodiles? 


Last fall, however, the herpetologist man- 
aged to hatch 42 babies under artificial in- 
cubation - the first time the gharial had ever 
been hatched in captivity. 

For the experiment lie had built whal he 
calls “the world's largest artificial pool" at 
Nandankanan, a state biological park near Sat- 
kosla Gorge. Thirty feet doep with a capacity 
of 600,000 gallons, the pool is an exact replica 
of n natural pool at Satkosla Gorge, complete 
with waterfall and sand dune - the gharial's 
natural nesting place. . 

• - Dr. Bustard collected two nests of gharial 
eggs in the state of BUiar, then rushed them to 
Orissa, where he buried them In Ihe tempera- 
ture-controlled artificial dune. Forty-two 
hatched (the gtiariat lays 30-60 eggs at a lime), 
and 39 have survived. He also has two adult fe- 
males and a male ready to breed In the man- 
made habitat, which will be the first time the 
gharjal has been bred In capllvlty. 

A lanky, energetic conservationist who calls 
-himself. a “crocodile demographer,” Dr. Bus- 
tard is one of a handful of reptilians with an. 
academic knowledge of crocodiles. A graduate 
of St. Andrew’s University in Scotland and of 
the Australian National University, he has 
three Indian graduate assistants who will earn 


PhDs from the project and provide a nucleus 
of local crocodile experts. 

When the first 39 baby gharials reach the 
age of one year, they will be ireleased Into the 
14-mile Satkosla Gorge, which lias been de- 
clared a sanctuary by the Indian Government. 
The sanctuary, located on one or India’s big- 
gest rivers, the Mahanadi, will eventually be 
upgraded lo national park status for more per- 
manent protection. 

The caplivc-brecdtng program will provide a 
central “crocodile bank,” and hatchlings wl!) 
be given to villagers to raise - along with the 
necessary technical training. Within five years; 
said Dr. Bustard, the firsL export earnings will 
begin coming In. The slate of Uttar Pradesh 
subsequently hatched 20 bnbtes In a project 
that uses world-famous Cqrbelt National Park 
as a raising ground, and gharial breeding pro- 
grams are under consideration In other Indian 
states. 

There are also 68 "sizable" gharials In zoos 
around the world, says Dr. Bustard - most of 
them solitary speqlrpens. with no chance to 
breed, vl’m hopihg the zoos >vill 'gK'o some to - 
us for the. breeding program, and that they'll 
avoid collecting . further specimens from the 
limited wild stpe^. We’d breed them nhd return 
half." • . ■' • 


California discovers a power plant in a nutshell 


by burning 700 pounds of waste an bour to run 
a 300 horsepower engine. ' , 

The larger machine will bb tested at the 
Stockton, .California, processing plant of the. 
Diamond . Walnut Company. During the first 
six-month 'stags, gas, from -burning Walnut 


By Frederic A. Moritz 

Davis, California 

From a distance it could be a dusty old 
merry-go-round - or a rusty hot-water heater. 

But closer to this trailer full of machinery, .•»»»-•«»*•■«• ^u. u«, »»<'< 

I jubtuj; and ( gaug 08 , one can see angjrteer Roh . shells wfllf itf^.^natiii^.ga^^^ 

Oft discarded nut sh^ip jhto-a / 

hungry litnkllke contraption. They fuel a World eriftlbn systdm, according toTwbert Hodahi of 
War H Jeep engine that drives, an electric: gen- the Energy Resources and Development Com- 
erator with enough power to 

watt bulbs. To be specific, i 

"producer ga$" given off- by burning nutshells. 


to five years. Tho method Is being developed 
by tho University of California,- Davis, It could 
be applied at rice-drying mills, cotton gins, and , 
corn-drying operations, ho says, adding that on 
large farms straw or other field residues might 
be used to produce gba.t^run^ge^^ . 

ato electricity and replace natural gas In Cal- 
: ifpmlp’s food-processing plants could provide , 

energy needs lor 
j; and .other- op$tv: 
- J rlce-mUHng qlii' 

_ ' tir uL-'- 


Fuel for fusion: 
a cosmic relic 

By Robert C. Cowcn 

Deuterium, the scarce form of hydro- 
gen that would fuel nuclear fusion, may be 
a “girt" to earth from the cosmic dust. 

It's so rare it accounts for only about 
0.0014 percent of hydrogen in space. Some- 
thing has enriched ils concentration for 
earth lo the point <0.02 percent) where 
there's enough of it to promise virtually 
unlimited fuel for fusion, should that pro- 
cess prove practical for generating elec- 
tric power. 

That "something" now appears lo be 
formation of interstellar chemicals that 
astronomers once thought couldn’t survive 


Research 

notebook 


tho radiation and other harsh conditions in 
space. In the past decade, several dozen 
types of chemicals havo been found In 
dusl clouds between the stars. They in- 
clude complex molecules that, on earth, 
arc associated with organic life. 

Now a research team at the'U.S. Na- 
tional Radio Astronomy Observatory 
(NRAO) has picked up signals from a 
chemical called formyl Indicating that, 
when that molecule forms In space, It can 
concentrate deuterium a thousand-fold. 
These observations by David Buhl of God- 
dard Space Center, J. Michael Hotlls of 
NRAO, Frank J. Lovas of the National Bu- 
- rcau of Standards, and Lewis E. Snyder of 
the University of Illinois, support a theory 
of William D. Watson, also of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, that space molecules are 
agents for concentrating this rare form of 
hydrogen. Then, as planets like earth con- 
dqnso from cosmic dust, they inherit an 
enriched deposit ofpotentlai nuclear fuel. 

The deuterium Itself probably formed 
early in the evolution of the universe,' long 
before stars and galaxies appeared. Be- 
cause or the primordial role deuterium 
played, Its abundance in space today helps 
cosmplogists esl Unate the overall mass of 
the universe. And that’s something they 
would like to know to predict where Ihe 
universe is heading. Does it have enough 
mass for gravity eventually to halt the 
universe’s expansion and make it collapse 
upon itself? Or is Hie mass so small. Its 
gravity so. weak, that Ihe universe will ex- 
pand forever Into a vast emptiness ? . 

In Uieory, the more primordial deute- 
rium seen today, the smaller the overall 
mass of the universe. ‘A concentration of 
.0.0014 percent in cosmic hydrogen already 
Implies loo UtUc mass to hah the uni- 
verse’s expansion. If interstellar mole- 
cules heve captured ' some or the deute- 
rium, then, the O.OOM-percent seen in free 
hydrogen may underestimate .tho amount 
of deuterium dial exists. That would mean' 
even lcs$ overall mdss to halt expansion. ‘ 

But ttyd to- only speculation. Of more 
.'practical, ihiipbrtance is the fact (list inters 

terial thnl, as fuel for fusion, may help 
meet growing energy needs. - 


While (his may seein a . Hard way to -turn, oh ’ 

light, Inventor-engineer 'Brlab -'-C..; '.#*"• Wh]W -iM JlH*? » 
y* h WheiP rtwve toward, pnergy , '■ ““ JW* f 
solf-sufficiehcy-by generqtlng elqClriclty of TS 1 ' f^uld ipjay A part ](i- ihp. 

* iwhiie the ,tjX haa lflgged )n; this area Jof ro- ,; 
, sesrehs : Swedish’ Governmeht’s, ; - ex-- 


Pollution hits the poor 



prpnlhgq.;. 


nilllipn W^walthburaayear.. ,. 
'Gak turbines, bhrnlrig either { 


ai diesel,- 


i: The device, - biilUvfor lijttO.ih relght months.; by ’op neturiai gas fubls, 1 are already being idled j^y - While the ,US(ha& lagged )n this area ,of re- ■■ 

^!- the Unlverafly^of jCalifotide: professor and hfi/' uiwli.-iMsItorles:. (b : |kialr?. : X>Min- : dec- 



uccdrdlpg’. i r - r -^_, wi 

WjeqVPf Wd Fort] Fouriaalloft. 'The. study ilL* 
r vided Watddngion. D.C. into secllOiis. according 
v lid Tied, rpijli apd Income. CorrelaUon's were 

■ rtihde with various polllilants. The! study; found 
t|iat ksa Utan 1 pdrednt of lh$ families making 
iWdp $?,MQ ■ a year were, exposed, .lo carbon 

■ monoxtdo levels above the federal sjundard in 

-iMo; But 18; porcent of- |iie families below this 
line! were so aftucied. . ■ ',./■ ■ ■ 

HOWever,; new 1 air q^mllty .^gulatlons npl 
.only ,,i deerdapq ' Uioi amount of- , pollutants 
ijrepihed by all Citizens, by also harrow, tlie dlf- 
^eveiicq in exposuie;between classes,-; , t . 

•V *; Rt) suits :of- the study r art? . published Ip Hhe 
March Issue of Ehvlronnieiit magazine' . 
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Alicia de Larrocha — 4ft. 9in. keyboard giant 



C JJ >P' 





By Jo Ann Levine 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

She enjoyed playing the plnno - and now she 
gives concerts. 

It is as simple as that when Alicia de Lnr- 
rocha, one of the world’s great pianists, talks 
about her life. 

The 4-foot 8-lnch artist from Spain was sit- 
Ung-on the edge of a chair in her New York ho- 
tel room. She touched her short muscular fin- 
gers together repeatedly while sho talked, as 
though bl ushing the keys on the rented upright 
Steinway between her bed and the window - 
the piano which she was playing when 1 rang 
her doorbell. 


“Never .. . there are some daw r . ' 
joying; other days I am suffering £1?' 
The day I am enjoying, It 
playing well.” raein1 ' 

What about the critics who sav to*, 
tngly) that she plays Bach with a SpLlft 

She squirmed In her chair. « 











'I never play viuy.well according lb me. Nevbr. 1 


Heath’s course for 


Interview 


She gave hor first recital at the age or 5 and 
played with the Madrid Symphony when she 
was 9. 

After performing In Europe, she made her 
U.S. debut in New York’s Town Hall in 1955. 
She received good reviews but did not return 
■to the United States until 1865. Since then, she 
has made three major tours each year in the 
United States and Canada. 

Even though she has won critical acclaim, 
she doesn’t read reviews because "I know if i 
play correctly or not . . . and I am never satis- 
fied!” 

Wrote one New York Times critic: 

"De Larrocha with her unassuming humility 
is the quintessence of the great concert artist. 
Display for its own soke and personal vanity 
are absent when she performs the music she 
treasures and ennobles.” 

Said another critic: "She has a technique 
that can be classified as stupendous. This tiny 
Spanish woman is pianislically flawless, with 
infallible fingers, brilliant sonorities, steady 
rhythm, everything.” 

u critics praise' her, audiences love her. 
Does she understand why? 

“f can't understand. . . . There is nothing 
really voiy special about me, nothing really 
very different from any pianist with a good 
background. I’m doing what I think Is logical, 
with the music. 

"My teacher [Frank' Marshall] was always 
concerned with tono and sonority. To make 
music of the best quality you also need Hie 


; hear a rhythm they say it is Spanish S 
Is iliy Him. If you aren’t able to art . 
rhythm with Bach, you aren’t abfeuf 
Spanish music. Spanish music has at 
rhythm. Bach has n lot of rhythm gteP 
lot of rhythm, but Bach has more 
She spoke about the lime she sp rak r 
leaching and learning more and nut-* • 
"I never thought to do anyl!^ 
never thought to ask for anythin »«.' 
far, far, far from me. And I mbtwM 
disappointed I was not alwaw girtes r 
certs.” ■ 

But you kept on learning? 

“Of course A career is not an." Sc: 

people try “to make a profession from aiu 
art is not a profession.” : 

During the Lime when she was 
rather limn performing, she said, shehadte 
to develop sensitivity. - ! 

“I worked all right, but, you know, taiff 
ferent way. 1 worked just to enjoy mu *, i 
because 1 was pushed to work. ,..?«£ 
mllsls . . . need time to develop eveiyltot: 
especially sensitivity. And I don't Just mmi 
music, but human sensitivity. Seostitfp 
really the touch, the weight of the arilsL" 
She speaks fondly of young American phi 
Garrick OhLsson (“There is a young p*. 
coining up”) am! of Russian pianist 
Viardo, winner of the 1073 Van C1H** ; 
petition. • » j 

Madame de Lnrroeha’s husband. 
Juan Terra, and her loen-ago dnughlertf* 
live in Barcelona. ■ 

"Such u life. We [women] are not (dl.*: 
lhing - we nre mothers, wo are wives.. * 1 ' 
very difficult, . ■ 

"More and more," she added, ‘Tan'll 
for my music. . , , . It Is a real gift." . j’ 


•* do l™, ■ M* ;Uf«, by Edward 
Y ° rk: st eMl * Day. |1<95. Lon 
tfpn : Sid^wick & Jacksdn. £5 


ByJDavtd An able 

, !The pursuit , of excellence' Should be 
ggg lts achievemeht brings its own satis 


J* fflcuU to quarrel with: such, a sent! 
J L J ot . ! eaj ?l when It comes from a man 

^ B from prlv f^ t0 lleuton 
ant-cdlohel, In peacetime, from carpenter 

mhSI and ***** ^spwTtime from 

landlubber to captain ;bf his country's vic- 
torious ocean racing team ' y w 


Books 

' S 4u re 


p rtme Minister, in. a moment of national 
cri^B’ he could not persuade his countrymen to 
tack him against tbp striking coal miners in 
b Rf°P f^W-hlm out of office. But as 
^ nd ^Uor he bridges the gap. His first 
boothas become a British best-seller. 

.Whether the will heed his philosophy 
Of life, Of course, is somethiiig else again P * 
w For Mr. Heath is npt .a miin for cruising 
races, All ouL j & 

. . ’.'We- race to win," he sald flqtiy at a press 
of American. publication 

8 naUop ’ •“ * Britain* too, 
can t afford to cruise but must go all out' Id 


Sailing’’ is a 10-year tale of ocean racing, 


and politics 






of RnSi ? l dta8h3 ! lesSons off hls hometown 
of Broadstairs - as leader of the Conservative 

party in opposition he was looking for a way of 
relaxing - through successes and tragedies to 
Ms present ocean races, Morning Cloud (No. 

The peaks of hls sailing and political careers 
uS°w me m n lD th ® 6arly 19708 ^th his elec- 

K Lo^diJ, SIreet (Uie Prime MW 

PT*. London residence) In 1970 and hls can- 
talncy of the British ocean racing team the foL 
owing year. Re is tha only-British Prime Min- 

• In 1974 and 3975 he loses, the prime min 

hte “! e r> “■« fa&ip ot 


; howf.or'thb 

Biirnhgrti moo 

w toicoqipiiiriqfs a>#ttuu4e 
* orw poWL 'I’a more effect! 
tain the highest standards thrW 

\ 

. Taken i>u|;df context of the booki'stich words, 
seem • curiously leaden. They have- the flat 
tones of a party political broadcast - a‘ mV; 
durni in which Mr. Heath scarcely excelled. ! 

Yet within the context of, the book, of Uih ex- 
cltement bf ‘ Admirals Clip and : Sydney^gJHo- 
bart Race, they ring with'slncerity.’ He is writ- 
ing from Uic heart. At last he- communicates. 
Perhaps even inspires, *1 - 


IpilSilll 


, l: m 

h 


. - r -• 
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on land; the stunning wins appear t0 
what, and in 1974 he loses his W Wi';. 
Cloud . No. 3), hls godson, a n0 ^. 
member in a storm off; the EngHsh-tt** <; ; j 
"movement crew” was taking the t' • 
one port to another without Mr, 

Vli o 11 there in modesl 

photos - full color as well as bl ^JjaP'*p 
He details, though not too tedJgg^ .F-'. , 
non-sailor, Uib preparation, ,thrr^^, 
Innovations that go into j '■’? 

and lop-notcli ca-cws. But, K ; 

man’s slnglcmlnded spl^grTv . iX ■. 

: . him conclude alVJ6 ys mf Up 

‘7t 1« Uic wlU to win w»* “ 

that depends. ta.a 1^^- n >#Ry : ^ 
ttfUid crew;’ , ', j ' r 

fle;has proved H at ' : 

tdglve that phllaspphy. a bros« r fn 7y [, 

Vavtd Anable is' tt& ' :|i 


Dqukf Anaple & ' V 1 
spondevt at the. t/nit^d 

i '-L- : ■ 
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Italy’s ancient 'Festival of Birds’ 

Forty thousand songbirds ^ 
sing for their supper 


By Aihin Bearing 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Saciie, Italy 

Frotn the air this town 40 miles from Venice 
first comes Into view as a cluster of elms and 
wlllmv.s ami medieval spires lightly held in the 
curving emhrarr nf Hie lovely [.tven/a River 
Sui minuting it Is .1 rolling nn , ' , n vx|Kinsv nf 
vines and grain, dominated by undent stone 
farm structures and contrasting bright, mod- 
ern villas, with hero and there a crumbling for- 
tress 

Yhu expect it to iw quiet, serene. Yet. as the 
plane drops down nearer, you note that the 
roadways connecting Sm ile with ucighlxinng 
towns and villiiges are Jaiiuued with truffle. 

Buses, automobiles. Iiteyeles. 

and hundreds of pedestrians are converging 
upon Hie town in seemingly endless columns. 
Outside Its gates I lie conveyances are neatly 
sanliried into parking areas, whence everyone 
hurries on foot. 

It is a joyful, holiday crowd, many families, 
lots of children. And everyone seems to be car- 
■ rying something - bird cages. For this is St. 
Lawrence’s Day, the time for Sadie's ancient 
“Festival of the Birds.” 

From half a millennium before the rounding 
of the United States - yes, every year since 
1274 - thousands of people have gathered at 
Sacllc to hear the song thrush, the lark, the 
nightingale compete in song. The winning bird 
is proclaimed National Bird of All Italy, and its 
owner receives a handsome sum and presti- 
gious diploma that is as greatly cherished as 
any Nobel Prize. 

The origin of the festival lies in ancient 
times, when wild songbirds here were used as 
decoys to entice migratory flocks down within 
range of hunters. However for some 'time this 
“ region of Italy has been a bird sanctuary ; it. is . 
now illegal to kill songbirds within its bound- 1 
arles. 

These sentiments, largely generated by the 
influence of Sadie, have given tremendous im- 
petus to the festival - for bird lovers tn the 
world- outnumber bird hunters may times over. 

Sadie Is also Europe’s great bird market. 
Birds of just about every color, size, and spe- 
cies are offered for sale at festival time. 

In recent years children seem to have pre- 
empted the occasion for their peL fair, as well: 
Cats, mice, hamsters, crickets, monkeys, rab- 


bits, snakes, every furred and feathered friend 
of man, plus a few dubious ones with scales, 
will he displayed by their proud young owners. 

It Ls dusk when we reach the center of town, 
the I’ia&a del E’opolo. Hundreds of stands have 
been set up In accnmniudak- flic great dis- 
plays • I’nirakeels. pigeons, love birds, canaries, 
macaw-,, pur mi-,, and exutically plumaged 
birds an* being baili'ivd here by the hundreds. 

By ancient decree, Sadie’s songbirds may 
not compote until after they have had at least 
four hours of sloop, and this means daybreak 
tomorrow What remains of this day will be 
given over tn festive dining, music, songs, and 
gaiety Ssiriln's qiiainl, winding streets, 

squares, mi reus tittle bridges ami hand suinc 

eulniiiiiiilrit arcades overflow with happy 
ilumigs. Sidewalk cafes today may claim the 
streets as well, fur no vehicular I raffle Is 
allowed. 

At 3:30 in the morning all man-made sere- 
nading slops and a pervasive quiet settles upon 
the merrymakers. The moment approaches for 
the competitions to begin. 

Quietly the crowds move toward the Stygian 
Parco del Institute) and stand shoulder to shoul- 
der, in silence. Perched up on ihe tree limbs 
arc the contestants - yet fast asleep. 

The solemn trio of judges appears and 
moves toward the first tree. Often the sons and 
grandsons of ■ other generations of Sadie's 
judges, these have been selected because they 
know the legitimate repertory of each species 
of wild songbird. They will credit only those 
birds proficient in these - there are no points 
far songs learned from phonograph records or 
tapes however impressive such virtuosity. 

Charles Darwin a hundred years ago noted 
that wild songbirds In France had been trained 
to sing Republican songs, noting that ids Iriend 
Harrison Weir had written of a bullfinch which 
. had been taught Id pipe a German waltz, and 
1 who was sp good a performer he cost 10 
guineas. Tonight's contestants are all pros and 
will compete vigorously - but no German 
waltzes or Inflammatory “Marseillaise,” please. 
Indeed, one year a whimsical contestant at Sa- 
die tbrew the proceedings into an uproar when 
the moment came for his bird to perform: It 
let go with “La Bandera Rosa,” the Commu- 
nist song forbidden under threat of prison to be 
played, sung, or whistled in Italy. 

The first streak of day lances the night sky. 
It is a moment of magic. Suddenly are heard 
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Saclle, on the Llvenza river 


By Robert Zacharias 


the first clear notes of a wood thrush. Gently it 
trills a low adagio, repeating each bar as 
though in counterpoint, then it sweeps upward 
In a graceful andante to a warm tremolo, re- 
peats and breaks uninterruptedly into its sec- 
ond number, and from this to the next and to 
Ihe next until it has gone through 11 songs, 
trilling off at the top of its scale In plaintive di- 
minuendo. 

The crowd’s response Is enthusiastic. "That 
Is truly a great performance," someone whis- 
pers, "A champion 1 Perhaps the great Fraca* 
mure [Wall Breaker, last year's winner, a Sa- 
die entrant now worth 350,000 lire. It belongs 
to the bicycle shop proprietor]." 

But the judges have moved to the next con- 
tcslanl, and Hie procedure is repealed. 

This performance is. equally gratifying. In 
fact, each successive rendition is do lyrically 
expert that none without the keenly attuned 
ears of the trained judges could choose be- 
tween them. 

After the wood thrushes come the "calling 
birds," skylarks and nightingales, inspiration 
for some of the world's best loved human liter- 
ary and musical compositions. 

Canaries sing best In November and only 
.compete here In groups such as show birds and 
exotic birds of rare plumage. Show Animals of 
the Courtyard - chickens, ducks, geese, swans; 
pheasants, turkeys, and guinea fowl - are 
proudly exhibited and jddgedi 

What a racket} Those -great performers in 
the park haven't stopped, and all the amateurs 
' in the pi® 22 * have teen Inspired to try. Forty 
thousand- birds singing at once! Pordononlans, 
eight miles; a way, vow they can hear the SacUe 
Festival whatever direction' the wind may 
take. 

: It Is 11 'o’clock. , Every seat in the Teat ro 
Zancaro '.is filled for ft great final competition 
and awarding or prizes. This competition Is 
among persons Lalerited as Imitators of bird 
songs, a kind of performance that once at- 


Luxury ... 
Moderately 




traded great audiences both In Europe and the 
United States. Songbird imitators once enjoyed 
social prestige in the salons of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia; every Keith circuit 
had at least one for aU the vaudeville years. 

Those here are superb. Hidden on a hillside 
any one of them could competently call wild 
birds down from the skies. 

For a grand flnalo, the imitators on stage 
render a well-orchestrated birdsong choralo, 
and as the applause dims the judges appear. 
Winners are announced to "Vivas!" loud and 
vigorous, rolling from the theater wave upon 
wave. These excite the feathered choisters in 
the piazza lo even greater effort. 

At noon we and all the birds seem ready to 
call it a day. Bui we make a promise to come 
back to Saclle at first opportunity, next Ume 
maybe even to meet Bepi CamelotU,' said here 
to be the first man ever to successfully breed 
the song thrush. 

Museums in Wales 

Two new booklets - "Museums and Art Gal- 
leries’ 1 and "Crafts and Rural Industries" - - 
now are available from the Wales Tourist 
Board. 

: Welsh museums are utilizing lively new dis- 
play techniques to cover a wide range of Welsh 
industrial, military, and folk ..life! featuring 
slate mining artifacts, maritime history, ar- 
chaeology, canal history; Victorias life, and 
Childhood memorabilia. Included in a new mu- 
seum booklet Is the Imaginative Canal Exhtbl- 
' Hon Center at Llangollen, which recently won 
Britain's tdp tourist award. 

... The crafts booklet describes pome 160 work- 
ships that welcome tourists, with details of ac- 
cess and opening times, ipaps, .and photo* 
: .;graphs.- 

The booklets are available, by mall for 35p ' 
(63 cents) from the) Wales: Toiiijst Board, • 
WDO, P. O. BOX.15L , Cardiff CF5 33JS, # ,. 
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Feelings: do they belong 
on the school syllabus? 


BEGIN HERE 



By Melvin Haddocks 

Tt Is a general rule of education that courses 
wllfi substantial content have short tiles: En- 
glish, math, history, physics. By this standard, 
Social Studies is a little vaporous, a little sus-' 
poet, and Model Community Relationships on 
an interpersonal Basis positively sets off the 
hotair alarm system. 

Still, the glamour-title courses prosper de- 
spite the cynics - otherwise known as parents 
- who say: “Sure, (he stock ceilificate’s 
pretty, but show me the gold mine." In fact, 
the cult Of the complicated curriculum has 
moved from college to high school to the pri- 
mary grades whore a course called Affcc- 
tiveness Training, or terms to that effect, is 
being introduced. 

Tho theory behind Affective ness Training - 

Commentary 

and you know there had to be a theory - goes 
like this. School has been a place where facts 
and Ideas are taught, where attention is di- 
rected frpm the neck up. “How about educat- 
ing the heart?” ask the Affectiveness Training 
advocates in fairly throbbing voices. 

Affectiveness Training is compulsory on the 
schedule, proving tliaL even spontaneity Isn’t 
spontaneous these days. You bring your feel- 
ings to school on Firday for A.T, class just as 
you bring your sneakors on Thursday for gym. 
"Peter," the teacher says with a far-off look to 
the toughest little spit-bailer in the room, 
"what does It feet Uke to be a tree?” And the 
empathy game is off and running. 

“We’re really opening up the kids," the 
teacher can report to the PTA. And even the 
. toughest mile splt-baller will adtnit:‘Tt beats 

•. *. ; 

Nobiwy should object to “getting in touch 
trilh your feelings," though this standard 
phrase could stand improvement, (it sounds 
like n long-distance call with a bad connection 
made from a pay-phone booth on a sub-zero 
night.) 

What an Affectiveness Training skeptic can 
be skeptical about Is whether the children are 
getting in touch with their own feelings or their 
teachers’ feelings; An A.T. teacher is likely to 
have definite notions about what feelings are 
appropriate to Ms pupils. They are apt to bear 
a close resemblance to feelings he expresses 
himself when he t&faks he Is being child-like. 

. Is Peter going to'lmltate a tree? Or Is he go- 
ing to imitate what he recognizes as his A.T 
teafcher's concept of a (roe? (“That's very 
good, Peter. Didn’t Peter make Just marvelous 
branches,, class?”) > 

. Children, 'no parent doubts, have their emo- 


tions, though how much they expose them to 
adults - even A.T. teachers - remains a mys- 
tery. Meanwhile, they are superb actors - ge- 
niuses at playing children. 

“Getting in touch with your feelings," then, 
may be (he problem of the A.T. teacher rather 
than his pupils. And just possibly, Affec- 
Uveness Training could be subverting its own 
Intent by making children fake their feelings - 
. l.c., act just like adults. 

Where did the ideal of feeling, as dis- 
tinguished from the ideal of thinking, originate 
(n education? With an adult, of course. So far 
as any one man can be held responsible the 
hero for culprit) would have to be Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. "Nothing tires me more than think- 
ing." wrote the Father of Romanticism. "I 
abandon myself to the impression of the mo- 
ment.” In “Emile" (1762) Rousseau - who also 
abandoned his own five children one by one to 
a foundling hospital - fantasized a child-cen- 
tered method of education whose purpose was 
not to impart knowledge but to teach the young 
how to, well, get in touch with their feelings. 

But the point here is not to revive the quar- 
rel of Rousseauphlles vs. Rousseauphobes, 
staging another tired debate between profes- 
sionals of the head and professionals of the 
heart. The real question Is: Does the best edu- 
cation - and the best life - take place neither 
in the feelings nor In the intellect by in an in- 
between country roughly describable as the 
imagination? 

AffectiVeness Training used to be called, 
among other things, music and poetry. When 
Peter-the-tree's foliage collapses, let him try 
reading William Blake’s “The. Tiger” or listen- 
ing to Robert Schumann's "Scenes from Child- 
hood.' He — not to mention his teacher — may 
have all the feelings and ideas he can handle. 

in a U.S. school 

Is There Life After H/gb School? by Ralph 
Keyes. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 

In “Is There Life After High School?" Ralph 
Keyes studies that scene qf Isolation, iron so- 
rtal structure, athletes, “brains," cheerlea- 
ders, and lopkers-on, ridicule, and awards ban- 
quets: the American high school , 

„.f Ir V K ?, ye . 8 . 18 rather a “S' 1 “Sool Ian, a re- 
buff - He writes more with nostalgia than 

■ He confirms -the cliohes of status: athletes 
as top dogs, musicians as underlings, scholars 
shamed - whereas in many high schools there 
a an equality for honors in whatever field 
status being regarded a substitute for achieve- 
; ment. . 

And yet Mr. Keyes’s book roars with adoles- 
cent enthusiasm and apprehension. 
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Sails come into their own 


By Jak Miner 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

A new kind uf Yankee clipper, with glisten- 
ing sails billowing in graceful curies, once 
again may be carrying cargoes along the 
oceans’ trade routes, and saving energy. 

Since the Arab oil embargo, the merchant 
fleet has been watching the rising prices of 
hunker - or fuel oil - elevate nearly 4u0 per- 
cent in two years. Bunker C, which cost §12 a 
Ion Just a Tew years ago, now costs $70 a ton. 
That, plus advances In sailing ships, makes 
windjammers look Interesting again. 

A recent meeting of ship designers, owners, 
amt captains in London, under the auspices of 
the Itoyal Institution of Navul Architects, de- 
termined that windjammers plying certain 
routes might well compete with molurshlps. 

Yacht designer Frank Mac Lear, writing in 
Yachting magazine, recently observed “wilh 
oil prices rising much raster than Ihose. of rig- 
ging. spars, anil sails, it iouks as though a 
proper modern sailing vessel can offer com- 
iieiiliim to steam turbine and ilicsei-d riven 
ships. The balaiice in Livor of sail would, if 
anything, improve over the next 30 years. ..." 

Fishermen, too, are taking a second look at 
sails for their bouts as fuel costs continue to 
rise. Not only do sails cut fuel costs, they can 
extend by hundreds of miles a boat's cruising 
range. 

A leader in this trend is albacore fisherman 
Louis LeMesnager of El Cajon, California. He 
is building a 63-foot, $250,000 fishing trawler - 
up-to-date in every respect. But a touch of the 
past was added when he had the design include 
a gaff-headed schooner rig to his vessel, the 
Aphrodite. 

“AS far as I know," Captain LeMesnager 
told the National Fisherman, "Aphrodite will 
be the first strictly commercial, modern sail- 
ing fishboat on the (West) coast.” 

Meanwhile, several private groups have or- 
ganized, to design, build, and put. into Bervlce 
cargo-carrying windjammers. 


One such Is Ocean Carriers Corporation, 
formed in December. 1975 The Sausalitn, Cal- 
ifornia. firm has in mind a four-masted. 318- 
fool schooner which would have a cargo load 
of 4,5(10 Ions. The bi-pod musts would lower 
some IH5 feel above the water. A group in Aus- 
tralia is planning a similar vessel. 

Ocean Carriers is headed by Hugh D. Law- 
rence who sees a real future for his smaller 
type, wind-hlnwn cargo carrier. “The essence 
of our design is its simplicity," he says, “we do 
not hove Mime new, esoteric rig." Unlike some 
oilier plans, Ocean Carriers' design would in- 
clude a hull iilcnliral to the hesl used in wind- 
jammer days and its sails would he marconi 
(triangular) shaped with the usual rigging. 

Mr. Lawrence said Ocean Carriers now is 
building a ffll-fonl model for testing before tile 
full-size vessel is Iniilt . 

lie estimated that his full-sized enrgn sehoim 
er would cost about H percent less to build 
than a conventional cargo ship of the same 
size. Hucausu its primary motive power would 
be the wind, it would need only a small aux- 
iliary diesel for use in piloting in harbors and 
during calms. As a result, the schooner would 
be using only 3 to 5 percent of (he fuel a motor 
ship of (hc'same size would consume. 

“I estimate that we'd use our motor only 
about 15 percent of the time - more likely 10 
percent,” Mr. Lawrence said. He said the 
schooner probably would average about 12 to 
13 knots under sail. Because the cargo would 
be general bulk cargo - ore, grain, coal, ferti- 
lizer - there would not be any need for fast 
passages. 

A more radical departure is that proposed 
by DynaShlp Corporation in Palo Alto, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Carrying a much larger cargo - 45,000 tons, 
the DynaShip would be nearly nine times 
larger than previous squarerlggers. Her 150,000 
square feet of sail would be flown from six 
masts that would lower as high as a 20-slory 
building. . 

As in the Ocean Carriers concept, Ihe Dyna- 
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Model of A-frame schooner type rig 


Artist’s drawing of DynaShlp 


Ship’s economic advantages rest in its use of Unlike the Ocean Carrier's design, however, 
the wind for Its primary propulsion. Because it the DynaShlp would be a truo squarerlgger, 
will have no large engine rooms and great taking full advantage of electronic aids, corn- 
spaces for bunker fuel, the DynaShlp also puterization, and other technologies to run the 


would be able to carry more cargo. 


stop - especially the sail-handling chores. 


Tokyo college buys Canadian ranch 


By Charles L. Shaw 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Vanconver, British Columbia 

One of Japan’s leading universities has pur- 
chased an 80 -bcfc cattle ranch near Nanaimo, 
on Vancouver Island. 

Tamagawa University -.in Tokyo, which has 
acquired the Double Tree ranch for $285,000, Is 
believed to be the first Japanese college to es- 
tablish an "offshore campus" In North Amer- 
ica. 

The Rev. Tadap Hara, dean of students, says 
the main purpose of the Nanaimo branch of the 
university Is the promotion of friendship be- 
tween Canadians and Japanese, 

Agricultural study, with possible benefits for 
both countries. Is a secondary purpose of the 
project. 

The first faculty members and students are 
. expected to arrive In Nanaimo from Japan in 


the fall, and a dedication ceremony Is sched- 
uled for Sept. 1. About 70 students are ex- 
pected to attend the institution eventually, and 
an exchange of students is planned. 

The university project represents one of the 
first Japanese cultural investments in Canada. 

It is regarded as a significant extension of Ja- 
pan’s involvement in British Columbia’s envi- 
ronment; 

Before World War 11, some 20,000 Japanese 
living on Canada's west coast were engaged 
primarily in commercial fishing and the oper- 
ation of neighborhood stores. Today, Japanese 
capital Is ah Important factor in the province's . 
economy, 1 

Japanese businessmen have acquired large 
real estate holdings in Vancouver, and Japa- 
nese money has played an impressive role in 
the development of British Columbian mines 
and construction of multimliUon dollar pulp 
and paper mills. 
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Est-ce ia derniere olympiade ? 


Washington 

L 'olympiade de 1976 est terminde et il 
se pourrait bien que les Jeux olympiques 
eux-memes touch eat a ieur fin. 

Les difficulty provienncnt du fait que 
la politique nationaliste a pris le des- 
sus. II fut un temps ofi les olympiades 
dtalent un rpoyen do piomouvoir la 
bonne volonte Internationale ; main- 
. tenant elJos sont devenues un forum 
international de mauvaise volonte. 

Lcs Jeux continueront a se detdrioier 
de /agon intolerable A moins qu'ils ne 
soient delivrds dcs poiiticiens. II y u, 
je pense, un moyen de les sauver et les 
Aliments de la rdforme n&cessaire sont 
les suivanfs : 

1. Mettrc les olympiades entre les 
mains des athldtes; faire d’elles une 
competition entre des repvdsentants de 
la race humaine, non pas une compdti~ 
tlon entre des nations qui politiquement 
divisent la- race humaine. 

2. Que les athletes se represented 
eux-memes, pas leurs gouvernements. 
Que les olympiades soient une competi- 


tion ouverte & la totalite de la race 
humaine et de ce fait prevenir qu’elles 
ne soient le pivot de In politique de la 
guerre froide. 

3. Ne choisir comme pays d’accueil 
que les nations qui sont pretes et s’en- 
gagent a respecter sans Equivoque les 
regies olympiques, comme le Canada a 
refuse de le faire en n’admettant pas 
les athletes de la r6publique de Chine 
non cominuniste. 

Le peti-in dans lequcl le Comite inter- 
national olymplque s’esf mis ces der- 
n idres pnndes vient du fait que chaque 
annee un plus grand nombre de gou- 
vernements utilisent les Jeux comme un 
moyen de protestation politique contre 
la politique int&rieure des pays parti- 
cipants. 

Prfcs de deux douzaines de nations 
africaines se sont retirees des olym- 
piades parce que le comite a ref usd 
d'interdire les Jeux & la Nouvelle- 
Zdlande parce que son dquipe de foot- 
ball avait ete autorisee a faire une 
tournee en Africjue du Sud. 

Le Canada a refuse d'admettre la 


rdpublique de Chine parce que celle-ci 
n’a pas consenti k prendre le nom de 
Taiwan, et quand le comite olympique 
a ddcidi par un vote de lui changer son 
nom, la republique de Chine a dit : 
« Non merci. * 

Un gouvernement africain, l’ile 
Maurice, 6tait si desireux de se joindre 
ri la protestation contre la Nouvelle- 
Zdlande .qu’il a annoned son retrait des 
Jeux olympiques avant mdme d’y avoir 
participe. 

II vaut la peine de noter que les gou- 
vernements africains n’appliquent pas 
leur boycottage impartialement. Ils 
utilisent les Jeux pour protester contre 
le rejet du droit de vote pour les 
noirs par l'Afrique du Sud, mais ils 
ne protestent jamais les uns contre les 
autres malgre le fait qu’une bonne 
quantity d’entre eux refusent le droit 
de vote a leurs propres sujets. II pour- 
rait arriver un jour que les membres 
des olympiades occiden tales puissent 
ddsirer radier les pays communistes 
parce qu’ils refusent les droits civil s a 
leurs sujets. 


Tout cola conlinuera de nine : 
a moms quo les olymoiadps 

■ pass* TMont^al’cX 
nonce faite par le comitd olymnW 
qu .1 rejetait une requete d mSt 
quun moment, de silence soit obS 
pendant, la edremonie d'ouvertureS 
les onze athletes qui furent BBsassiS 
pnr des terror is tes politique 
U y a quatre ans. Le comitd eSS 
que cela serait « trop politique . 

Le New York Times donne la' bonn- 
direction k suivre dans l'appei suIvJ 
paru dans un editorial : ■ m 

«Si une serieuse impulsion de /rf. 
forme pouvait etre lancde 
dans les corridors et les sallstgT 
munes du village olympique del;, 
trdal, les olympiades pounaient i 
etre encore surgir avec une vie nquwSi, 3 
Abandonee aux gouvernements, m f 
poiiticiens, aux comites et aux fraii- f 
quants, la flamme olympique vacille el 
s dteint. » 

Sculs les athletes peuvent la sauver. 
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Die letzte Olympiade? 
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und es ist gut rndglich/ dafi die Olym- 
pischen Spiele uberhaupt sich dem 
Ende nahetn. 

Das Schlimme ist, dafi sie Von na- 
tionalist ischer Politik beherrscht wer- 
den. Friiher haben die Olympischen 
Spiele zur Vdlkeiverstandlgung belge- 
tragen ; heute sind sle zum Forum inter- 
nationaler Feindseligkeiten geworden. 

Mit den Spidlen wird es wqlterhia 
so sehr bergab gehen, dafi sie sich nicht 
wieder erixolfen ktinnen, wenn sie nicht 
aus der Hand der Politiker gerettet 
werden. Meiner Meinung nach besteht 
eine Mtiglichkelt,- sie zii retten; und laei 
der notwendigeh Reform sollten fol- 
gende Pimkte beachtet werden: 

L Die Verantwortung fiir die Olym- 
pischen Spiele sollte den Athleten 
Ubertrage;n werden; die Spiele sollten 
ein Wettkampf zwischen: den etnzelneu 
Sportlem sein, 1 nicht ein Wettkampf 
ZWiSdhen Staatcn, die das Menschenge- 
schjecht spa 1 ten, 

2. Die Athleten sollten fttr sich selbst 


* - -----I 5“*“CLI raciiacnucil 

offensteht; dann wUrden sie nicht mehr 
als Hebei fur eine Politik des Kalten 
Krleges dienen. 

3. Die Spiele sollten nur in den L3n- 
dern ausgetragen werden, die bereit 
und-darauf bedacht sind, sich unbedingfc 
an die olympischen Regeln zu hatten, 
J rr, enada sleh z u tun weigerte. als es 
die Athleten aus dem nichtkommumsti- 
schen China ausschloB. ■ . . 

In ietzter Zeit ist das Internationale 
Olympische Komltee in Schwievigkeiten 
geraten, weil jedes Jahr mehr Regie r 

Sm e 1 \ die *S. Iyinpi ® c ^ eix ? P iele Sls eln 

Mitlel benut^ten, um pOlltisehen Protest 
gegen die Inneripolitik teilnehmender 
Lander zu erheben. 

Etwa 20 afrikanische Ladder ver- 
zichteten auf die Teilnahme an den 
Olympischen Spieleh, weil das Komitee 
sich weigerte, Neuseeland auszuschlie- 
fien, dessen Fufiballmannschaft es er- 
gehen^ 81 "’ m Stidafrika auf Tournee zu 

Kanada verweigerte der Republik 


.^ina‘ die Teilnahme, well sie ihren 

'finder n wollte, 
und als clas olympische' Komitee ibe- 
schlofi, es fur sie zu tun, sagte die 
Republik China: „Nein, danke." 

Ein afrikanischer Staat. Mauritius, 
war so darauf bedacht, sich dem Protest 
gegpn Neuseeland anzuschlieflen, dafi er 
bekanntgab, er werde sich von den 
Olympischen Spielen zurUckziehen — 
ohne slCh'je dazu angemeldet zU habeh. 

Es ist interessant, dafi die afrikani- . 
schen Reglerungen ihren Boykott nicht 
unparteiisch verhangen. Sie bedienen 
sich der ..Spiele, um dagegen zu prote- 
4} e Republik Stidalrika es 

wfhir h nlff « den Schwarzen das 

Wahlrecht einzurfiumeh, aber pie klagen 
sich niemals gegenseitig an,, trotz der 
Tatsache, dafi so Viele von. jhnen ihrer 
eigenen Bevfilkerung das Wahlrecht 
vorenjhalten. Die Zeit ktinnte kommeri, 
wo die westlichen Teilnehkner der 
Olympischen Spiele die kommunisti- 
schen Lander aussperren mdchten, weil 
sie ihrer Bevolkerung die BQrgerrechte 
verweigern. 

, Dies wi^'d so weitergehen, es sei denn, 


diq Olympischen Spiele werden ausi 
Klauen der „Protestpolitik“ befreft 

Die gi'flflte Ironie von all dea,* 15 
sich dieses Jahr in Montreal zugetr^ 
hat, var die Bekonntmacliung ^ 
Olympischen Komitee's, dafi es J 
Antrag ablehne, wfihrend der E™“!! 
nungsfeierlichkeiton einige Mlnutenstil! 
der elf Athleten zu gedenken, die 
vier Jnhren in Mlinchen von polltis^h® 
Terroristen ermordet wurdon. ^ 
Komitee erklSrte, dafi dies „zu poliliw 

seii 

Die New' York Times Weist ih <l? 
Auf for derung ; ihrel- Schriftleitung « 
die nchtige Riohtung; : 

in - d ®h Gangen 

Aufenthaltsraumen von. Monl«* r 
Olyinpiastadt, ernsthaf t auf eine ^ 
gedrflngt wurde, kbrinten' . die Ofc 5 
pischen Spiele vielleicht noch M 
neuen Aufschwung erleben, WAid * 
jedoch den Reglerungen, den Politic 
den Komitees und den Feilscheni 8^ 
lessen bleiben, wird die Olympic 
FJamme bald er!oschen.“ . , > ' 

Nur die Athleten selbst kSiml 
retten. . *.# 


Roscoe Drummond 
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l plyniplc Glumea are: tbeiji-’., 

■ t ,s ,^t naBbffalisttc politlfe- have ‘ : 

V wken conirtl;. Oncq, the Olympics provided,- art- 

‘ W 'nteyhatlqfial gcodvyiM; ;• noW‘ . 

; ! thev have become a fdmm for interaatiofiai jll ; 
Mil. 'V .-J. f 

' The -ganjos will eobtitifli lit deteribralo 
boyond endurpnce 'unles they , ore rescued 
from the politicians, There, le, r believe; one 
way (o rescue tliom ami the ingre'dlente of the 
naccssaiy reform are these: ' , 1 

.1 Put the Olympics hi chargc ol the ! athr i. 
letos; rtioko them a contest among represent*- • 
tives of the humqn race, not a cohte^ fetwepn 1 ' 

■ political halloas which divide the.humatt race. ! - 

2- Let, the athletes represent themselves, not ". 
tiiQirgovQrmnents. Let the. Olympics be a com.- 


^titiori qperi to. the *^ti4 human raeCi arid 
Ujereby reinqv& lt efs-.thb fujerurq of coltbwar 

polities, ... i-y 1 

hmt countries iortly (hoae nations 
.prepared; aridv^mniitted to tibide lioequivo- 
■quly by the 'plynipie rules; aicanhda refund' 
£■ ■ JkP W ' Irem'thdnoncbrn^ 

munlst Re pubUc, of :Grtnri> ' -V-. :■* * 
The megs ;which . tonal kpiymbl c'^ 
CoittiittUee has got .ItBeUtinii Jnirecent^ears 
cornea from the facl-that mojre governthehts 
every year arq 

rPOimtal protest agalrif the internal pqlioles (if 
pamgiftntlng.’rouhtrieS; j • y! 

. . Some two dowin African j qaii'drisr walked out 
. qf lh$. piytTjptcs' bec'ai^ 'the', flortimitlee re^' 

1 Ibsod; to ban ;New. Zealand j^cause Ifs'^cfceri 
ieam;was allowed to tour South Africa; -;i , ; ■: 

. ; ^ Canada baited thri ‘ Republic -of China . be| 
cause; It. wouldn’t ebangp-its 




z* 


and when the Olympic "committee voted to 

protest against New Zealand 
fe.iL -annouh^ed its withdrawal from - the 
^yibfewuiio.ut eVer having .entaredithfem, !'■ 

/ J ■ *^ uhg the -Wtait govont-' • 

' their eyerihaiidedly; - 

.games b) pretest South’ Afrida’s •• 

" S b,acks > but they 

■ each other desplte the V 

^ withhold, ^voting 

tiirie Sd 

. eqme ? tfheqv thri : Western; Olympic members' 
j^ghtjraiit lo diabkK-tlie obhiriiuhlat countries ’ 

!' 'i'hts wli l cb ^ riri nVi A n«: Cjti til* 'v :- V ' 


can be freed from' the vise of vprote^ P*® . 
tics/’ ^ - :w- 

The supreme irony of what has beenjjj 
on in Montreal this year was the ^ 
ment by, the Olympic, committee 
jected a request td' have a moment w ^ 
during the opening, ceremonies for tne 
letes who were. mjurdfered by politic* 1 
at Munich four years ago. The comma,. 
pJaihed that this Would be '*too poJIUca 1 - ^ 
.The New York Times points ft the 

*— aIahi ' .-jJ 


rfe^on in this editorial plea: ' . uijn 
V. ‘/if sferious prpssurO for reform 
npW- Witriiri the corridors and comtnori’jw ■ . 
Montreal's' Olympic Village, perhaps W w j 
pics. would ypt emerge' with new ufe^ c,: 
the govemmehta, poUUctarts, ■: W - ■ ^ 

hUtteeff and the ljucKsters, the Ol>mp| c ; ^ . . 
is rapi^y fiickeri^mrt:^ 

■ .. . Onlv ihp Hfhlutftb nan finvri itr. 1 ! . ■ •' 
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Pourquoi y a-l-ll tant dc di?sordrc dans 
le munde et d’oii vient-il, a tors que les na- 
tions pnHendenl re c he relic r la paix avec 
lellemcnt d'assiduitd ? tin pourrail bien 
mddUer ces paroles de la Bible : « Oieu 
n'est pas un Dieu de ddsordre, mais de 
paix. » 1 - 

Quand ces paroles furent lues dans ma 
dasse a l’Ecole du Dimaiiihe. Tun des 
giinjnns demiimla : ■« SI bleu ne enJu pas 
li- desunln*. d'oii vient -II ■> Dans la dis- 
cussion qui s’cnsuiviL, le dtsmdre fut coin- 
p;ir6 aux erreurs de calcul. Celtes-cL sont 
le rdsultat de 1'ignorance dos regies ou dc 
la rttanbdssuncc aux rigles de 1'arlth- 
nidtlque. Ln solution de nos prnblflmes 
Journaliers reside duns I’oh^issance au 
Principe dc tout dre, qui est Dleu. 

La Science ChriHienne* mius enseigne 
que Dieu est Tout. II esl toul pouvnir, 
toute pr^seme. intelligence illliuitde, 
Amour, bien inf ini. Tout ce qui esl con- 
l mire an bleu - le mal, le p(?chd. la ma- 
ladie, la niorl. In hoine et alnsi de suite — 
doit dire ineel, une illusion des sens matd- 
riels. Quand nous cherchons la solution 
d'un probldme d'arilhmdtique, et que nous 
multiplions zdro par un et disons que le rd- 
sultal est un, nous avnns entravd toute so- 
lution du probldme, car aucune tentative 
de multiplier ilen par un, voire mdme par 
un million, ne transformera jamais zdro en 
queique chose. De mdme nous devons 


Die heilende 
Beruhrung 
, der Liebe 
Gottes 


In der Bibel verheifit uns Gott: 
„Dich will ich wieder gesund 
machen und dcine W linden 
heilen.” 

Wollen Sie sich mehr der hei- 
lenden FUrsorge Gutics bewufil 
sein? Vidleicht sollten Sie Ihr 
VerstSndriis von Gott erweilern 
und vertieferi. Ein Buch, das 
Ihnen dabei helfen kann, ist 
. Wissenschaft und Gesundheit 
. mit Schfiissel zur Helllgen 
Schrlft von Mrii-y Baker Eddy. 
ES enthUUt clie immer gegen- 
' wMrtige GHtc Gottes, Seine 
: • Macht und Seine Liebe. 

Wissenschaft und Gesundheit ' 
spricht von Gottes Unwandel- 
barkeit und Seinem Geselz, dem 
Heilen durch Gebet. Das Buch 
kann Ihnen zeigen, Wie Hcilung 
und Erncuerung in Ihr Leben 
kommen kbnnen, wenn Sie Ihre 
Auffassung von Gott uhd dem ; 
‘v.M^hSQhqn hndern, Es zejgt,,' 
*. Ihhen. wle die biblischqn Ver- t : 
neifimigcn sich erflillen. Sle 
konnen das Biich erhalten, - 
wenn Siq sich an die foigehde [ ■ 
Adressc wenden:.; 

' Miss Frences C. Carlsoii . : ;*■ 
Publisher’S Agent 
Onq Noiway Street .' ■' 

Boston, MAvUsA 02ii$ ; C.:.: 

• Schickfn Sie mir blttq dris „fiuqh . 
•" Wissenschaft und GesundheiV hijjt' . 
SchlUssel. zur He|lt|eh' Sfahrift: 


- >hftnc ’ ‘ : p ^ 

. ' (mitiPirtileiiiirihb ; : ■ 

, / .. . ■ 

T . ieh UbeiSveiso den vbllen . ' 1 

, Kaufpreis von 10.00 US-Dpllar- 


[This religious articie appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Traducicfi De i wlit** relig>eui paraiuanl an angla.i aur la piga the Moms Foium 
jun* I'aduCI'On (ran(aik« Ml puL'-ee Cf'»|ij8 l-ma ne| 

La paix, non le desordre 


comincncer A reconnallre que I'erreur - 
qui en rdaliti 4 n'est rien - nc puurra 
jamais 6tre rdelle, en ddpll du nombre de 
foLs qu'elle est multiplidc ou agrandie dans 
noire pensde. En nous altachant aux fails 
- k ce qui esl vral spiritucllemenl - nous 
arrivuns & la solution paisible de noire 
pmbl&ine. 

Christ Jt'-sus gutfril ceux qui v in rent u 
lui des inaux du pOclie, de la inaladiu el 
meiiie de la ninrl. 11 exlgeait que ses dis- 
ciples soient fiddles k Dieu. Il promiL que 
cette vdrftd, ou comprehension, libdrerait 
lcs hommes du mal. 

Le Christ, la Vdrild, est avec nous 
aujounl'hui, gudrissant ceux qui sont trou- 
bles par la pi^suuialion const ante de 
I'erreur aux sons physi(|ues. He tons cdtds 
il y a un if furl persistant i«»ur Impression- 
nor rhmnanitd de la puissance du mill. 
Mais cela ne le rend pas vral. Nous pou- 


vnns remplacer les faux concepts el sug- 
gestions par la vdritd tic I’Entendeinent clt- 
vin jusqu’/t ce que le pouvoir du bien et la 
paix de I'Amour divin deviennent appa- 
rents dans noire existence. Mary Baker 
Eddy, qui ddcuuvrit el fonda la Science 
Chrfitlenne, dcrit : « La raison, bien di- 
rigfe, sert k corriger lcs erreurs du sens 
corporal. » : 

A mesure que chaquc individu so ltbfire 
des ddsordros d'un nmnde matdrlel, qui est 
en rdalUd i’agrdgat do la pensde matd- 
rieile, dans ia mdme mesure le mal di- 
minus dans le monde. Le pouvoir du bien, 
rdveiUant I’humanitd, peut dlssipcr ces 
somhres visions de i’irrdel, du sens ddsor- 
donnd de I'Olre. 

rhaquo individu qui fait im effort cons- 
clenl pour rempllr sn jicnsde de bien spi- 
rit uel iruvnillc vraiment pour la pnlx, non 
sculement pour lui-mCme, mais pour lc 


monde. Cela continuera jusqu'd ce que la 
terra soil rernplie dc pensdes dc paix et 
que le royaume de Dieu soil vraiment 
venu sur la terra. Nous pouvons tous com- 
mencer maintenant A glonfler le bien. 
« Et la paix dc Dieu, qui surpasso toute in- 
telligence, gardera vos caeurs et vos pen- 
sfies en J^sus-Chrlst. » 1 

1 1 Cnrlnlhtens 14:33; : Sricjire el acre In 
Clef des Ecriturea, p. 494; 1 Philipp lens 4:7. 

* Ctiinilan Sciatica pronanccr 'kriftliann ’«ai*nncB 

La traducBon franjalsB du bvie d'dlutto da la Scianca 
Cftrdiianna. v’- Scienca si Sanit av«c la Ctel des 


FcniufM v da Mary Dakar £ddy. axial a mc is taxle an- 

I Hart an regard On paui rachotar dam to Sa'to de Lk- 
ura de la Science Chrauanna, au m cammander fi 


Frances C Carlson, ptifcflsriar'e a gam. One Norway 
Street, Ooston. Mnuchuselta. USA 02115 

Pour (aus ten sbioti emenlo sur les auoes pubNcationi 
da la Science Chtfitlenna en Irancaii. dcrire a The Chris- 
tian Science PuMmning Society. One Norway Sir eel Hoe- 
ion. MossacliuiattB. US A. 02115 


[This religious arlicie appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

Obeiieiiung dn auf der Home- For um-Sfie in engiisch arschnnanden raTifliosen Artihels 
|Eine ewulicha Uboraaizung wsctie>nl wochanilicti| 

Frieden, nicht Verwirrung 


Woher kommt so viel Verwirrung in dcr 
Welt, wo doch die Vtilker sich scheinbar so 
eifrig um Frieden bemflhen? Wlr tun gut 
daran, Ober folgendes Bibdwort nachzu- 
denken: „Gotl ist nicht ein Gott der Ver- 
wirrung, sondern des Friedens. , ‘ ,| 

Als dicse Worte in meiner Sonnlags- 
schulklasse gelesen wurden, fragte einer 
der Jungen: „Wenn Gott keine Verwirrung 
schafft, woher kommt sie dann?" ln der 
darauf folgenden Dlskussion wurde Vcrwir- 
rang mit falsehcn Ergebuisnen in der 
MathemaUk vergllchen. Dlesc treten auf- 
gnlnd von Uawissenheit oder NJchtbeto]- 
gung der Regeln der Arlthmetik auf. Die 
Ldsung ungerer tSglichen Probleme llegt 
1m Gehorsam gegen das Prinzlp alien 
Setns, das (tott ist. 

Die Christlichc Wissenschaft* lehrt, dafi 
Gott Alles ist. Er 1st Allmacht, Allgogen- 
wart, unbegrenzte Intelllgenz, Liebe, das 
unendliche Cute. Was auch immer dem 
Guten entgegengesetzt 1st - das Bfise, 
Sflnde, Krankheit, Tod, HaO und so welter 
mufi unwirklich, eine Illusion der mate- 
riellen Sinne rein. Wenn wir eine Re-, 
chenaufgabe Iflsen mdchten und Null mit 
Eins multlplizleren und das Ergebnis Eins 
nennen, haben wlr Jegliche Ldsung der ■ 
Aufgabe blockierL, denn Heine . Bemflhung, ' 
Null mit Eins odqr selbst qiher Million zu 
multipllzieren, wird jenials Null zu etwas ; 
machen. In Shnlicher Weise mtisssn wlr • 


anfangen zu verstehen, daD der Irrtum - 
der tatsgchllch nichts 1st ~ niemals wirk- 
Uch sein wird, gnnz glcich, wie oft er ln 
unscrcm Denken mulllplizlert Oder ver- 
grdfiert winl. Wenn wir an den Talsachen 
- an dem, was geistlg wahr ist - fosthal- 
len, kfinnen wlr unsero Aufgabe in Rulie 
ldsen. 

Christos Jesus heilte diejenigen, die zu 
ihm kamen, von den Ubeln der SUnde, der 
Krankhcit und selbst des Todes. Er ver- 
langte von seinen .llingevn, dafl sle an r.olt 
fefthlelten. Die Wahrheit Oder das Ver- 
stgndnls, das or verhiefi, wdrde die Men- 
schen vom Bdsen befrelen. 

Der Christos, die Wahrheit, ist heute mit 
uns und hcllt diejenigen, die -dadurch ver- 
wlrrt sind, dafi dcr Irrtum sich stfindlg den 
physlschen Stnnen darbletet Von alien 
Seiten .bemtiht man sich stfindlg, die 
Menschiielt mit der Mecht des Bdsen zu 
beeindrucken. Aber dadurch: Wirdi das BOse 
niclit wahr. Wlr kSrwen falsely Begriffe , 
und Suggestlonen dureh die Wahrheit des 
gflttllchen GemfILs ersbtzeh, bfs die Macht 
. des Guten rind 4®r Friedeii der gdttilchen 
Liebe in urisere'm Leben’ In Erscholnung 
treten. Mary Baker Eddy, die die Christ* 
liche Wissenschaft eritdeckte und grtin- 
dete. schrelbt: „Wenn die VernunftTichOg 
geleitet Wird, dlent slo dazu, die Irrttimer 
des ki5rperUcben.Siiihes zu terichtigen/ 1 r 

Tn dem VerhSltnls, wie jedor einzeine 


seine Frriheit von den Verwirrungen elncr 
materlellen Welt flndet, die tatsfichllch die 
Anhfiufung materlellen Denkens 1st, lttBt 
das BOse In der Well nach. Die Macht des 
Guten, durch die die Menschhelt crweckl 
wird, kann jene dunklen Schatten der un- 
wirkilchen, verwlrrten Auffassung vom 
Sein verlreiben. 

Jeder elnzelne, der sich bewufit bemfiht, 
sein Denken mil dem geistlg Guten zu er- 
nillen, arbeltct wirkltch fflr den Frieden, 
niclit nur \n sich selbst, sondern in der 
Welt. Dies wird andauern, bfs die Erde mit 
Gedankcn des Friedens crfflilt Ist und Got- 
tes Reich tatsfichllch auf Erden erschienen 
ist. Wir kflnnen alie schon jetzt anfangen, 
das Gute zu verherrllchen. „Und der 
Friede Gottes, welcher hdher ist als alle 
Vemunft, bewahre eure Herzen und Sinne 
ln Christos Jesus! " 1 

‘•1. Korinthcr 14:33 [n. der engl. Bibel]; * Wis- 
senachaft und Gesundheit mil SchlUsse! zur 
Hetligin Schrifo S. 4M; I’hlUppor 4:7. 

’Ohruhin Sotonw: sprich: Kr’iUJan a’alf n j 

Ola daurtcha Qbaiuiiung dw LahrtMChB dw ChrW- 
Uohdn WiiMnachaH, .;W)SBanqchatl und OeauiKthstt mil . 
Schlitosl aw HaKigan von Maty Salter Eddy, lit 

mil dam ensIlBOhm Texl aul dar gaaenubeftlegefidan 
Seda arfijlllch. Oaa Such kann In dan lew itm mam dor 
CtuMlichan WisaansctiBli oakauR . wanton Oder ran 
France* c. Cartoon. PuUtonot'e Adam. One Noway. 
Steel, Boston. MaiKtChuaotia, USA Ozilfi. 


Auakunll Ubar ondara chrialllclv-«ewanHliaItlloha 
Schrlften in duitsehar Spracha srMH aul Anlraga dar ■■ 
Vert oft The Cmlstlan Science PubRshiM Sodatf. png 
. NOway Stfoei Boilon. Mossaetiuittli. USA 021 16 
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‘Coral’ 1 -! 1907* Rasa Covrlasy or The Knoedler Qaliary, Paris 

. 1 1 w * R0M m * rbI » sculpture by Etienne Hajdii ; * 


— IHE CHRISTIAN Srmnc ^1 

Marble set [ 
to music 

heard, a Lone simple, delicate, inui^ 
stone selected, exquisite Portuguese i' 
marble, aptly sustains the melody *’ 
Etienne Hadju, Romanian born artbt ’ 
Hungarian ancestry, arrived in Paris 
full flowering of abstract art S*' 
was a chaos in me. I Had to start over w 
the very beginning." 7 s . 

The vocationally confused young tem- 
porarily abandoned sculpture and** j . 
trated. instead on a profound studfjf&jj ' 
tory of art. “I was a sorcerer tin*. !' 
historic era, I carved tablets iak> f 
lamia, granites in Egypt; I made <ilv|i»i J 
the Greek Cyclades, in pre-Columbian tee f 
ica, and In Africa. It was I who cantifc! 
tympanum of the cathedral at Moissacjs 
sisted Pisano, Donatello, and Michels^ I 
Rodin got me to caress light, sad fluty? 
learned to know Brancusi, Arp, Lipda,! 
Giacometti and Moore.” > 

Five years as a marble mason in IbePj- • 
renees matured his craftsmanship, barreq ! 
with nature, and the conviction Uiai wtoa \ 
the past there can be no future. 1 

Marble is always Iiadju’s choice forte* [ 
emotions and contemplation. It gives Or } 
hand time to think, to express ihe artist's^ 
volvement, to distill the Impression 1 U| re- 
mains behind in memory. • 

"Coral" is one of the silhouettes la wVthi 
thin slab of beautiful marble is carved Sri* 
“all-sided" relief, ji new sculptural enSyk- ■ 
vented By Hadju. From any anglelB^* . 
takes on volume and becomes a freMPI 
walk-around sculpture. In the 
only the shadow on the pedestal bctnp fi 
narrowness. i ". 

Gathering .the essential lines, guarding 
tlielr asymmetry, accoming In every th 
Its special function, the sculptor pn* 8 
depth and mobility - a full figure app** 1 
turn toward us, slowly, dreamily. Froa? 
expertly polished surfaces, light vibrato* 1 
multiple reflections. As In any counted 
the whole Is greater than the sum; de- 
parts. '-K-- 

Areas left rough or eruptions of-lip 
bora in the working of the -sculpture# 111 
for Hadju. His finish elrag 

every rem^Cen^ ofUh^dmvQitdP 
Nothing ; jnust disarrange 4 die Mftal 
perfection-alone is worthy of tha ijjijjl 1 
which it was conceived. ■ . ?£$•’. 

Both beauty ■ and life are 
mated, detached from reality, sera;!!®? 
veil of mystery. Hadju’s "Cor*S|L 
where the question of abstract ot'.offr 
matters not. 

Anna and 




■ lat ^^ sbdnclot i^ ’^.and.a; 
bf ttenolr> . ''Masterpieces’’.-: 
..leaking q ^eapatchlfriti^iddl^: -vj 

now aplred the party ; 
^ : i I^^SyVtumbllng' through ^ 

‘ Nj optimistic- 

! I ww^gh '‘Kitten onlthe 

;Keys put eh ,f otv ^^lovely ^ U^^nga 1 we 

thUmpipTout. 

, wMe '™ dustered round' 

her, bellowing. And oh for Chdpsticbl , 




r .} I'bere are hazards, of course. You have tn x -> 
* rtghu^m the > 

thiB. lsn t a -rajie, Thebaalcldea js to play , 

. together, It is'tb^efore necessary for one of 
: ' ; ^ ou^ -toud;' and if ' 

' SSS^ : ^^itehing; this soi^q- 
.^hat mare^eharmoniceffect. ActNly »Js: 


MwspiMMvw-twnfB lenere.ot tne 
’ I nteryals , presumably as 

player i™ 8 about 
to vtne. other;. I ve :aol to letfpr. n h om 

9f frisk of this pastimO is that 

bi -closest prox- 
JS2K.II ■?» •JNo- 1 stool, land : though fingers 

'!«*«» bw« tfarte.^“ ^ 

always goes to 
bflss because lt-ls always easier tharo -vr 

alone, hrwifft- no .dnufttwit' v-Tuc irT'iL 


- ^ : JITW go tearihi? 

' • ’i , i^^^^lhg. whlTe T,,ih kftiry 


oomeiimes sne woujq turn 

mine, and fwoul^e filled witbffS 
As an exercise , in self-qohtrol duet.P*^. 
has ho equal.' I -'A: -'v-gjn 

this HIFi world there ate little 0jJf,. P Sle 
■ “Sunbeams’' 1 together ( dr evep »ttie . 

■ 'gif Is, not a bit together,- 
‘Tixied bn'tha Wdter/* tears, faiBjj* “f w 
;■ stUl : unmetered,' bloating out, v* 1 ^ 
•now, Munirtiy?’ ![ and . dccaslonaUy 

chewing g^ betWteii ' 
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Arp: master of 


the continuous curve 


The Monitor’s religious article 


Peace, not confusion 


"Torso Fruit," Jeon Arp called Ihis work 
nf lnnn: but pear or pfrson, it matters little: 
lost- yourself in the work. It is endless. Thu 
spcclalor cminot rend where torso ends and 
fruit begins; where side is, where center; 
what is the quality of the stone, what the 
touch of Ihe sculptor; which front, which 
back. !l is, in all senses, endless, organic, 
connected. Even when Arp edged lownrd the 
figure, he could not divide human life from 
Ihe nnluro (hat links nil living things. 

Physically as well ns metaphysically, 
there is no break either Nothing interrupts 
the curving planes and subtle modulations of 
i»ue surface into Ihe next. Start to look where 
you will: from the ground, if you choose, 
follow the solid shape as it rounds out from 
the base, curls in to the waist, smoothly 
crests out and over the shoulder, loops the 
curve of the head, and then, unhastened by 
cither form or gravity, lolls back to earth 
again in barely a ripple. Unsullied by any 
suddenness of movement, the work changes 


as imperceptibly as shifts of tide — and as 
inexorably 
There is something at once ascetic and 
sumptuous in the way we perceive Arp's 
work now: the purity of the form, Its 
spareness, against the obvious sensuousness 
and luxury of marble. It is hard to see Arp 
the surrealist hore, (ho Dada clown and 
smasher of idols Reverence rather than 
mockery lu'canie his hcnl when the painter 
look up sculpture in his Tort ies. Though some 
objects I war a playful air here, he is dwelling 
nn curving shapes, the allusive and ripe 
forms captured with an economy of means 
the austerity of movement. The art history 
huttles were all behind him, ii would seem; 
(he struggle for modernism won, and the 
artist took on the struggle for balance and 
purity. Tho infinite pains of creating these 
poetic odes to the unity of the nature he loved 
were "cause" enough for the last half of the 
artist’s long career. 

Jane Holtz Kay 



Where docs so much confusion in Ihe world 
come from when nations arc purportedly 
searching so diligently for peace? One might 
well ponder what the Bible soys. "God is not 
the author of confusion, but of pence."* 

When these words were read in my Sunday 
School class, ono of (he hoys asked, "If God 
docs not make confusion, whore doos it come 
from?” In the discussion ihnt followed, con- 
fusion was compared tu wrong nnswors in 
mill hematics. These occur ns n result of Igno- 
rance of, or dlsoltcdicnce to, rules of arith- 
metic. The solution to our dally problems Is 
In obeying ihe Principle of all being, which is 
(ind. 

Christian Science teaches that God is All. 
He is all-power, all-presence, unlimited in- 
telligence, Love, infinite good. Whatever is 
contrary to good - evil, sin, disease, death, 
hatred, and so forth - must be unreal, an Illu- 
sion of the material senses. When we are 
working out a problem in arithmetic, and we 
multiply zero by one and call it one, we have 
blocked any solution to the problem, for no 
effort to multiply nothing by one or even one 
million will ever make zero Into something. 
Similarly we must begin to recognize that er- 
ror - which is actually nothing - will never 
be real, no matter how many times it is mul- 
tiplied or enlarged In our thought By holding 
to the facts - what is tree spiritually - we 
come to a peaceful solution to our problem. 

Christ Jesus healed those who came to him 
of the evils of sin, disease, even death. He re- 
quired of his disciples adherence to God. This 
truth, or understanding, he promised, would 
set men free from eVfl. 

The Christ, Truth, is with us today, healing 
those confused by the constant presentation 
of error to the physical senses. From all 
sides there is a persistent effort to Impress 
mankind, with evil’s power. But this doesn’t 
make.it true. We can replace false concepts 
and suggestions with the truth of divine Mind 
until the power of good and the peace of di- 
vine Love become apparent, in our ex- 
perience. Mary Baker Eddy, who discovered 
and founded Christian Science, writes, “Rea- 
son,, rightly directed rietves to correct the er- 
rors of Corporeal seaise."** 

As each individual finds his or her freedom 
from the confusions of a material world, 

BIBLE VERSE 

j 0 Lord of hosts, biassed la the . 

! ■ man that truateth In the& i V ‘ 
“.Psalms 64:ti. - 


The poePs pear. : 

We who dreamed of the dark : 

: . Pressing, the ■prdpt* pf bight; on! oiir eyes, f: 

And the rush of waters wide and dark 
. Brimming the brook of our eye?. 

.iS‘„ '"l'.’ • !' J '- ■ . *i • ; .; i! ' ! I- • ■■ 

:£ We dreamed of ambpr apples,. . ; ■ 

^t-'i'qrjapps-of jade ,.Vf- 

hi groves Qf nover-qmlinghighfc, -v ‘ 
" 'i'Oij f arlber branches garnets hung 
; : - Ulfd earrings from the .tree of night. 

Wo dreamed on amaranthlne air . 

.. . A; tree celestial spanning space ;• , 

But when we woke there was no trace of 
leafage. 

On the bare branch swayed the poet’s 
pear, 

Ryah Tu mark In Goodman 


which Is actually the aggregate of material 
thought, the evil of the world Is lessened by 
that much. The power of good, awakening 
mankind, can dispel those dark shadows of 
the unreal^ confused sense of being. 

Each individual who makes a conscious ef- 
fort to nil his thoughl with spiritual good Is 
truly working for peace, not only for himself 
but tho world. This will continue until the 
earth Is filled with thoughts of peace, and 
God's kingdom Is indeed come upon earth. 
Wc can all begin now to glorify good. "And 
the pence of God. which passoth all under- 
slaiuling, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.”t 

•I Corinthians 14:33; ••.Science and Health 
until Key to the Scriptures, p. 494; TPhllip- 
pians 4:7. 
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Joseph C. Harsch 


Nothing that i can think of could have helped 
Gerald Ford through his manifold political 
{irobloms more than Ronald Reagan’s Schwel- 
ker move. 

It provided instant relief to Mr. Ford from 
his “right-wing problem.” From the moment 
his political campaign opened until "S-day" he 
had had to worry about being outflanked on his 
right. He dared not alienate or offend the right 
wing of his party. But Mr. Reagan kept pulling 
him so far to the right that he was always in 
danger of losing not only the left wing, but 
even the center. 

AM that is over now. There isn’t a person he 
has been considering as his own vice-presfden- 
Hnl running mate who could be regarded as 
being to the left of Senator Schweiker. If Mr. 
Reagan could go that far to (he left looking for 
a i wining male then Mr. Ford Is free to take 
anyone he chooses "all the way from John 
Oonnally to Elliot Richardson." He no longer 
has to look for someone far enough on the 
right to pull some conservative delegates away 
from Mr. Reagan. He can do what he pleases, 
do whatever he thinks will best help his stand- 
ing with all factions of his party, and with fu-. 
lure voters. 

Mr. Ford’s new freedom counts in policies 
as well as convention delegates. There is al- 
most nothing one can conceive of him doing 
which could shock the right wing of his own 
party or conservatives in general more than 


Mr. Ford’s new freedom 


Mr. Reagan's Schweiker move. In effect. Mr. 
Ford’s conservative credentials have been 
countersigned by both Sen. Barry Goldwatcr 
and by John Connally - and made impeccably 
respectable by Mr. Reagan's own fall from 
conservative grace. 

Perhaps even more importantly to the above 
is freedom from fear of a boycott of a Ford 
campaign by the Republican right (assuming 
Mr. Ford now gels the Republican nomination, 
which I do). Mr. Reagan has said repeatedly 
trial he did not Intend to be responsible for a 
repetition of the Iflfl-J campaign when the party 
was spill between the Rockefeller arid Gold- 
water factions and the Goldwatcr campaign 
was substantially boycotted by center and lert 
Republicans. Lyndon Johnson's spectacular 
triumph at the polls in 1904 was due heavily to 
(he Republican split. 

Well, If and when Mr. Ford Is nominated, - 
what basis would the conservatives have now 
for boycotting the official Republican ticket? 
Mr. Ford is certainly as respectably conserva- 
tive In hls own posture as a Reagan plus 
Schweiker ticket would be. Besides, while Mr. 
Ford has had the advantage of incumbency 
ovor Mr. Reagan (and used it to the hilt) he 
has not employed against the Reagan faction 
the steamroller tactics used by the Goldwater 
zealots In 1664. They not only dominated the 
1864 convention, they ran it as ruthlessly as the 
left-wing zealots ran the Democratic con- 


vention In 1072. Those were two conventions or 
a kind. The losers in both cases had plenty of 
reason to feel aggrieved. 

Until “S-day" it seemed highly possible that 
the Republican convention this month would bo 
as damaging to the 1 Republican Parly as the 
1964 convention had been. Reagan followers 
were asserting that they could never vote for 
Mr. Ford, and vice versa. Both kinds of Re- 
publican zealots were virtually saying they 
would prefer Jimmy Carter to their owh Re- 
publican rivals. That prospect is now defused, 
if Mr. Reagan can consort with Mr. Schweiker, 
then ideology has been drained from the Re- 
publican Party's problems. 

When Mr. Reagan announced his Schweiker 
move he said he was convinced that lie had put 
together "a ticket behind which all Republi- 
cans could unite.” If they could all unite behind 
a Reagan-Schweiker ticket, they could just as 
easily unite behind a Ford-X ticket. 

Was Mr. Reagan's purpose to reopen the 
road to a Republican Party reconciliation? 
Perhaps Mr. Reagan was putting the welfare 
of his party above his own personal ambitions. 
The general assumption is that it was a ges- 
ture of desperation, a last-chance gamble 
which just might pay off. But let’s at least 
leave open the possibility that Mr. Reagan was 
not only taking a long chance at his own nomi- 
nation, but also thinking of the party welfare in 


case lie lost. The result is preclselv I 
would have been WtaM | 

Here is the way 1 think it works n.,. „ j 
there been no Schweiker move by Mr : 
the convention would have been tom h/JS* 
n.o Ideological Issue. 
have been all but 'hopeless. The R e J?: 
Party would have gone Into the cSS ' 
the same disarray which plagued iheTJf' 
crats in 1672. ,Tlie Democrats would havTh! : 
to commit truly colossal blunders to \Z7 
election. “* 

Now the story is different. Whoever n*,- . 
the Republican convention. Republican SI ' 
reconciliation is possible. The Republicans ! 
perfectly well go into the campaign In raj* j 
able unity and some harmony. 

Above all, the Reagan move, wbeh^t ■ 
tent or accident, narrows the adds ag&^ t 
Republicans. Any good Hollywood Sa t 
do the scenario. The Republican roarttia 
ends in a splendid- moment of recoocHMa F 
Ronald Reagan comes to tho podium, brata ! 
a tear of disappointment from his eye, Sep V 
forward gallantly to embrace Mr. Ford, alls } 
forgiven, and the band strlkos up (he “BaWt 1 
Hymn of the Republic." j 

Mr. Carter cannot now take his electtonkr [ 
granted. The Republicans have at least t 

lng chance. ; 


Why Bobby’s father doesn’t want to be president 


Between Aow and November every American father ■ 

ftLh lhe ,mpross,<Ml ttat he knows everything and, 
furthermore, can do everything at about ten on a scale 
of competence that would rate Superman at seven’ 

StUI, when the ' , Why-aren't-you-In- the- White-House?" 
qv^lOR comet up, Daddy must not, as usual pretend he 
and ashing out the door into the Big 
^ briefcase. The question 

win be there when he returns. 

^Nor should he answer It carelessly. If he thinks he can ' 
get away \vith, "Daddy has more Important things to 
do." he’s Just noMhinidng. * 

J® other hand » abject -humility is too much to ex-i 

pectflf a man temporeriiy spoued by admiration; There ' 

.S/S 1 ?- ^at, i or one reason or another, ' 

tint?- is rj sr ■ and “ rm iust ***** 

Ortt? ®?f wer a father ma y b« tempted to try . 

rather be homo with you and 
Mommy than out there, listening to a lot of oeoole 
cheering and telling me how wonderful I am.” Most fa- 


Melvin Maddocks 


• "*W!**-X convincing reading to the - 

Mcond half of tfe sentence. Anyway, the first pari of 
die sentence implies a dangerous campaign promise, 
second only to not raising taxes If elected. 

The h |m™«!i athe h r V f J ‘ b6gin by aBa W« his dilemma. 
The Impression he Is going to have to convey is that, 

sure, he could be president - he just isn’t interested. He 
may be surprised how difficult an idea this is for a four* 
- 10 .' y erslanA - t0 s «y nothing of him- 
_ A f ' i W|U ** advised to send his wife' 

&& oW °r children out of the room when he 
delivers the message: "I do not choose to run.” 

' fathep ( 0f m may answer the ques- 

^ Dm s ^^^ Ugg6S i 10 !? lhai he ts joverquaHHed to , . 
president, You see, Bobby, there are two kinds of 

peopie to the world. One kind Is creative - they think up 

n? U !f li 0ther peopie 'borrow, They>e like / 
b t n J and have this oMorj;' The other , kind of 

Hh n^ h admln ?[ ative ‘ They sort °f Rfod along like a 
umb old horse with blinders In front of a plow. That’s 1 
the president. Your Daddy, Bobby, is a ’ /“.?••• 


Capitalizing on a child's dim but lurid memories of . 
Watergate, a father may also indicate that lie is morally- 
overqualified: "Well, Deidre dear, I guess you’vo just, 
got one of those Daddios who’s, top honest to go. out 
to°be games you have to play .. 

But the best response of all may be to argue that' 
being president isnt that much fun: "Poor Mr. Presl-' 
don | Ho has nU Uiosc nasty meetings and parlies to at- 
tend. Ho can t even ski and go boom without somebody 
taking a picture of him. Your Daddy’s a very private 

w Sf', ™ r Mo"imy’s a very private person, too. We; 
just. wouldn’t be happy in the White Houso." 

f J* ilf . 0SS t Jf r and Mommy doesn’t count, 

then there s nothing Tor it but to play tho trump: "Would !: 
po« really want to live In tho White House, dear? Not, 
much ton for you either, I wouldn’t think. Only kids like 
Henry Kissinger’s little girl to play with, Probably the 
•nines .of London crossword puzzle is their idea of high- 
oM.sport. Then there’d be the, FBI : . men screaming at - 
you every time you put ypur feet on the fortjture. Would ■ 
you realty want that?" ■ J - ... 7: . . . 

'.: # 11006 of there answers wort - and why shoul^ they? ' : - 
- there- Is one unfailing answer: time. Walt five or tea!' 
years, and the question won’t even cross the ex-little- 
one’s mind,' x , ■; 


On Rhodesia, and New Zeiand’s kiwis 



What.authOrity has Mr. Harsch for saying in 
■the Monitor dated, 7th June ’-Their univerea] 


->•**- Britab l and America that "their 
£35? “a* Africa are' too Jm- 


■ !der 

'•who stand to Heoetli l^y tt; % If tut .acceptable -• 
: ,',to the nontwhltei, no.tpaUer how rtiuch worse 
* , ® ff “H* {oihe » is Wrrjfarach speaking ; 
for Africa’s blapk mUllpns, *]&#, Asiphs',: or ■ 

, merely for the ambltidpH ,1'prban elite??' ’ 7. 

; He also says t|iaL- 6mc|al- policies, of Great 
Britain, of the Uql ted, States, and :of the Urdteil 
Nations are.! agatost : the. . Rhodesian gaVerh- 
meht. 1 $ that hot rather aii. arrogant attitude 
toward the , white Rhodertans who have mad^e 
Africa (heir home for; generations,' ahd fought . 
in two world wars wl^h Bri tains 'end Amer- 
icans? They provedto;be galiant .alUes and 
now are standing up to terrorism, aimed at 
both blacks ohd whites, with as -much galleqtry 
as they fought in the wars. If.lfob the satfe of, 
expediency, tiieir old aWes wllt -not ^ lv^ jjie ip 
aid surely. they can refrain frerrt ^dihg.abd eh*' 
couragihg the terrorists. . . 1 ... -.S; i-;; ,V 
Whet really astonishes me la, the admission 


for; a( receslit 

: r 'SJ&i S w 8P ' t ^ QU 8 h ^ ha Of'An^la ■’ 

, and Mozambique because, (qiiditig taport to 

: ^rWaUohs with : 

,all Wack;Africa to, the n<?t|h.” , If the Rhodian 

• nt vvps : pppressiveln any way .-that ab ' 

. JItude nUght b^ forrivablq. Actuauf they arV' 

fair .deal kpd their imotive ‘for -holding on to ‘ 
''n?a^ r t^ presentvflipp js' far- bobfer - than" 
v UK oje put forward by Mr. H^rsch for haudlM 
over to disuntteiblBrt'iapdergj; ' •- ; 1 < ' Y\™ 

: To Mr. liarsch Afriija’s ihihiohs ^ir , 

fflr tbe bejieflt' of ' 

. .■ . V . possible , fttomi' the ; atrocmis peri’ : 

i petrated by te^rists: black IsWfire .wKo; 

- laboubmejority pgleln .Rh(H : : : 

, qcaa are. .top , mo^t oitpressiye n&eto'in . their' • ■ 


own countries and they are strongly repre- 
.6ented In the United Nations. Consequently the 
that body no longer carry 

mm* : :•:/ •' 

fe ar| PWWnt i ;Lord Goronwy- ■ 
Roberts - now Infqfnis Rhodesia that what we 
^alw^thoughfthd mtomm by- "majority.: 
'Pt 31 ! ; by )( '?majority 

■ - '^bMjirefr^hlng, to..dis(toyer this; - For. vearii 1 

Sbodesia? ' 

;. But now It ! ;abpearfi that 'a cc eDtafiea nr ''thS 
1 i',cojc;ept ofi 

(. patton in the. Eovfimm ju 


llarlty between their ne^n5 n oI ,T1 ® 
ity rule” and what thp Rhodesian Gover^w..,; 
has been working toward lh ^ 
^ifiikjg-to^chleve in the future, r . ■OTS: 
-Salisbury. Rhbdesla >• 

Wwh k 

'■ Refereing to your Monitor dated ^ 

• would like ' |o correct' . a sta'tehJeo^ ftpjn.'. . : : 
. Lucto Mouat to her irtlciei endtied . ^ ■ . 
damania. 1 ' W6 aeree tMt po^bly 


.’Lucto Mouat to Her article: em-T, m 
damanla. 1 ' We agree that .po^biy^^.^p,:; 
: well Kaye been sept NeW^ zeaifod kend : 
.' Australia juat aa l lmagine on* 

• Australian kangaroos from a zoo. in 
, Mnd. Howeyer, We feel that thlfi 
: : yet aii6ther / dase : of forgetting that 'New, * ^ 
- land ls separated by 1,200 ^1108 from AJJ ^ 

::'a«l: that’ feelrq two entirely separate ^ 

iJerent^c’duntHCar Yesj'wefeej ^ulto 
' yoiir idWto'aw triie blue New Zeaianaert|. . .J 


letters' are welcome- ioniyw sel - 
tu be nubtished arid none ih&0 ua W' - J \ 
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New political reform, Japanese style 


By Takashl Oka 


Twenty-two years ago a prominent Japanese 
politician was about to be arrested in a ship- 
building scandal that had held center stage in 
newspaper headlines tor months. At the last 
moment the justice minister, using hls admin- 
istrative powers, called off the prosecutors, 
and then himself resigned. 

At the end of last month, when former Pre- 
mier Kakuci Tanaka was about to be arrested, 
the proseinlnrs again nidified their superior. 
Hu* minister of justice. There was no inter- 
ference from (he minister, and today Mr. Tan- 
aka sits in what Japanese call the "plgbox,” 
eating the rice-and-barlcy meals that are stan- 
dard prison fare, while awaiting formal 
charges. Mr. Tanaka is suspected of having re- 
ceived $2 million In bribes from Lockheed, the 
American aircraft manufacturer, through Its 
Japanese agent, Munihcni 

Elsaku Sato, the politician saved by the jus- 
tice minister's Intervention in 1854, later 


served as prime minister for eight years and 
even received the Nobel Peace Prize. The po- 
litical career of Mr. Tanaka, once Mr. Sato's 
pmtdgtf, generally is conceded to have been 
shattered. 

Was Mr. Sato lucky and Mr. Tanaka unlucky, 
or does the latter's arrest foreshadow a funda- 
mental reform in the way politics is conducted 
in Japan? Proponents of Isilh theories abuund 
in Japan, but there is growing hope that the 
latter one will prove to be correct. 

First, the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party is 
headed by Prime Minister Takoo Mikl, a politi- 
cian who spent several Impressionable post- 
graduate years in the United Slates and whose 
career has been deeply influenced by the 
Amcricun concept of grass-roots democracy 
and open government. Mr. Mikl, who became 
lTlmc Minister two years ago after Mr. Tan- 
aka was forced to resign by widespread, slill 


unproven stories of corruption, has pledged to 
gel to the bottom of the Lockheed scandul 
even if he himself becomes a political victim hi 
the process. 

Second, the Liberal-Democratic Party faces 
a parliamentary election before'the end of this 
year, an election In which iL will have to show 
voters that it has purged Itself of bribe-taking 
and Influence-peddling. Perhaps it is loo much 
in expect a complete reform of practices that 
go back to pre-modern times, hut the sources 
of party funds and the uses to which they are 
put will be subject to far closer public scrutiny 
than heretofore. 

Third, what Is caned "cltizon power" - tho 
force of an aroused public opinion as repre- 
sented in the letter columns of leading news- 
papers, in the formation of citizens' groups to 
fight spccinc local issues from pollution and 
the siting of unwanted factories to the demand 
for better sanitation or more traffic safety or 


less noise - has l)een increasing steadily in a 
country where "quality of life" is becoming a 
politically more potent slogan than unre- 
strained economic growth. 

Mr. Mikl has said that Mr. Tanaka’s arrest 
Is not the end of the matter, that more arrests 
are likely. The Liberal-Democrats, who have 
ruled Japan since 1949, will be buffeted by the 
spreading storm. Other factions besides that of 
Mr. Tanaka may be affected. 

But the opposition, to Japan, Is not yet pola- 
rized around the Communist Parly, as it is in 
Italy. If right-wing conservatives try lo call a 
hall to the investigations, Mr. Mikl has the op- 
tion clthor of throwing them out or of himself 
loading a reformist romp into a* coalition with 
the non-communist opposition. 

Air. Oko. n Japanese-horn member, of 
the Monitor stajf, 1m reported frequently 
from Japan. 


Charles W. Yost 


Why no one loves the multinationals 


One of the most powerful and controversial 
actors In modern socieLy is that ubiquitous co- 
lossus variously called the multinational corpo- 
ration or the transnational enterprise. The lat- 
ter term Is more accurate, since the ownership 
of such enterprises is rarely "multinational” 
and not always corporate or evon private. 

Transnational enterprise Is controversial be- 
cause it is ambivalently regarded both by de- 
veloped countries in which it originates and by 
developing countries which it has bo success- 
fully penetrated. It brings benefits to both, and 
yet seems to escape tho control of both and 
hence to challenge the power of the natlon- 
bU^ ^oUtlcal sovereign of our 

The benefits brought by epter- 

prisc (TNE) are obvious. To the home coun- 
try, often the United States, the TNE helps en- 
sure essential imports which are extracted or 
. produced abroad and helps support tho balance 
of payments - but Us exports, and by its repa- 
triated profits from production overseas. 

To the host countries, whether developed or 
developing, the TNE brings needed capital, 
teduiology, and managerial know-how. For 
. 'Third-world’’ countries it makes a substantial 
contribution to U10 1 development process which 
they are so ardently pursuing. Even (he Soviet 


Union is eagerly courting the TNEs for their 
technology and their access to credit. 

Despite these benefits the TNE continues to 
be regarded with profound suspicion, particu- 
larly in the less-developed countries (LDCs). 
Many of these have only recently oscaped 
from foreign political domination. They fear 
that foreign domination of their economies 
may be restored by the overwhelming power 
of the TNE. They desperately want the in- 
vestment and know-how which the TNE brings 
them, but they doubt both its commitment to 
their national interest and their own ability to 
control it. 

It Is a fact that many TNEs are not wbII ^ 
^adapted to serving the mbit esseotlal needs of t, 
'rftoktran®. ;1 EHb TNEs gre)v up to 'serve Did* In- 
terests of developed societies and naturally 
carry, over their established patterns and pro- 
grams into LDCs. 

TNEs are capital-intensive because labor Is 
scarce or expensive in their home countries; 
but most LDCs need labor-intensive industries 
to absorb their huge masses of unemployed. 
The TNEs operate mostly In cities, whUe 
LDCs heed to keep thetr populations in rural 
areas where far more food production Is des- 
parately needed. The TNEs advertise and sell 
the consumer goods which are popular in their 
home countries, but which in LDCs create new 


wants most people there cannot satisfy without 
displacing essential needs. 

Even elites In LDCs, who profit most Imme- 
diately from TNE operations there, resent the 
alien power they represent, and as a result, 
Impose on them an array of requirements and 
restrictions in regard to taxes, reinvestment of 
profits, employment and training of local na- 
tionals, decentralized decisionmaking, and so 
on. 

An atmosphere of mistrust and confrontation 
has therefore grown up between LDCs and 
TNEs. Some TNEs have no doubt behaved 
badly, engaging in extravagant corruption and 
demonstrating v$ry little social responsibility, 
The fnajority, . however, .have made a real ■ ef- 
tort to adjust to the local environment, to meet 
local requirements, and to contribute to the 
welfare and progress of (be host countries. 

What the executives of TNEs say they most 
hoed is predictability, clearly defined "rules of 
the game” which will remain to force instead 
of being capriciously modified or overturned 
whenever there la a change of policy or gov- 
ernment in the host country. 

This Is a natural desire but it is unlikely to 
be satisfied. We live In an era of rapid change, 
for which revolutions in technology executed 
by the TNEs themselves are, Indeed, in part 
responsible. The -rules of the game have 


changed radically to a single decade with re- 
spect to the effects of industrial production on 
the environment, the role of women and minor- 
ities, and the rights of 100 new sovereign 
states. There will bo many more such revolu- 
tionary changes. 

The TNEs, If they arc to continue to operate 
worldwide, will simply have to get used to un- 
predictability and to what will often seem the 
unreasonableness of host governments. They 
will have to learn to act more as national cor- 
porations of their host countries than as for- 
eign powers, to contribute more to the basic 
needs of the populations rather than mostly to 
the amenities of the' elites.' 

■' The main responsibility for the development 
of LDCs rests, however, not on TNEs but, 
. first, on the LDCs themselves and, Second, on 
-governments of tho rich countries who have 
both an obligation and the moans to make a 
much more substantial contribution than they 
now do to development assistance. 

This responsibility cannot be unloaded onto 
private business. It will have to be borne 
mainly by governments and taxpayers in rich 
countries who must he brought to recognize 
not Only a moral responsibility but a national 
Interest In contributing' to a more equitable and 
hence a more stable world. 

®1976 Charles W. Yost . 


Law of the Sea: no U.S. rudder 

By Robert R, Bowie 


The importance of tho Conference on tho 
Law of Die Sea, which reconvened on Aug. 2 
for Us fifth session since 1973, does not seom to 
he widely understood. Yot through it some 150 
nations are negotiating Lo create a new regime 
tor 70 percent of the earth's surface. 

- V-Tfe need to do so arises out of changed cQn- 
dltlons! m’any new coastal states, grdwioi de- 
mand for resources and food, and new tech- 
nologies for exploiting tho ocean. A new sys- 
tem Is essential to prevent conflict and - vlor 
lench in the years -ahead over fishlng. OffStiore 
oil and gas, deep-sea pithing, and poHuttoh as 
well q? havigatloii and research. It is espe- 
cially vital for thtf lUnlfed States Whicjt has the 
largest stake 1 in. the ocean,' vfith the most, ad- 
vanced : technology ; and With, critlcal. seeijrity 
needs for ufie by its strategic submarines and 
Navy; ■: ‘ j - ■ ; • '■•":• ' 

With so. many participants and such complex 
Issues,, the conference 'has .inevitably moved 
slowly, but it bps! made: progress toward re- 
soMng!many i of_lK& thorny lasues. T^oSq stiil 
remaining, especially ; deqp-sea Imlrtipg, will 
taka persistence,; bird i . workj , add gopdwi^ln 
order to 1 complete.a.treaty wlthlh another yoar 
or toore. Cleiuiy luie negotiations, art poW to 
the critical Stage; 1 which will de^tnpthe. ttielr 
: successor failure.! •■' r " vi;' ' 

i Accordingly, one would expect that thfl .U.S. 
would , be; entorlni; this : phase wel| qtganlzhd 


and prepared to provide constructive lead- 
ership. If so, one would be quite mistaken. Wil- 
liam Clements Jr., Deputy Defense Secretary, 
calls the U.S. situation “a first-class mess.” 
According to him, U.S. policymaking "hasn’t 
had the aqd 

force for the conference and deputy head of . 
the delegation, who resisted' to March oyer 
policy, issues, concur?;. Indeed the facts speak i 
for themselves/;!. '*• '/ 

. * For; well over a yetfr, the U.S. has notbad / 
effecUye leadership for the negotiations. For » 
many months the top; post to Uie delegation 
was' vacant; and then 1 was fiUed..in December* ; • 
wlth a, business, executive Who had no ;ekf i 
perieneb with the oceans, foreign! affairs. Inters : 
national negotiations, br law: ■ Abide i^om two . 
epeochesi Secretary of State Henry .Kissinger / 
has given minimum atterttlpn to the sbhjeCt. ■ 

- • Worse yet. In April the U.S. umierdlit the ^. 


ite fishing jurisdiction to 200 iplles effodtlyb ip ' 
:•■• jaarth; 1977/ to ytoioltoh of its treaty • pbUgak-;;,; 
: llort; Yi^W|hg to 'pressures ; froni; fish lng tot**/ / 
eats; tbq 'administration ^ n«JtVexqft:i«elf' ; to j ■ 

/head ;orf the bUl to Congress or to jiusb qther ?/ 
remedies fdr Japanrte ajri Sqyjet bVerfisKlri^.V, 
e Which ‘ would be: compadbjA!, whH ’Jntqri ■/ 
/ national tow. tuinateral fccltoii W ! the U.S/iff / r 


vltes similar claims ly others. harmful! to Us 
security and other Interests, complicates the 
negotiations, and jeopardizes broader coopera- 
tion. '' ■; .•*■:;*!■■ ; 

• Finally, the administration ha? apparently 


Secretary Kissinger, wfll attend the ourronl 
conference session,' and will doubtless make a 
well-written speech. But;, that to no substitute' 
for adequate policymaking. L / 
i Tho ' case of the oceins to Twf unlque. Tbey 
aYe foereiy one example of the manifold global 
pmbieitto wtoch hnusl bb regulated orrtiaapged 
jotoUy.'CkwperaUvenieens' fo^thiapurposeart 
reouirtd for eiier^^^od. resources' trade 
and : money, nuclqar ^Uferatlon/ pollution, 
flhdNorth.-Soulh retotlofto generally.; These ar.e' 
Uie 'aubstiihea of ‘ f worid-order . politics” ? W : 
mdoh Jimtoy' Cartejr- would .aajsliih rouoh higher 
priority. ' 
; For; these 1 issues’ ^ ^-manidlptoiAacy ! to : 
rejovjadt,' and indeed alreriow'.bbrtable tp qbn- 
stnicUve action; It ipads td; OiLbstitutlng rheto- 
ric for. pollcyfnaldife; !0ver the'iast [year, 1 the 
[state has ^adeapqeqhosonjqany 
W the^/l^es of/lntwttepqndehrt.i; However 
WeC fhey mhy readi! they 'Have seldopt tieeij r flr; 
fleeted, to achye pOUcy.: Ifa&t would ^juire ah 


eqtlrtiydlffoi^Qat aysterj] of policymaking; * : ' '• . 


.Effective solutions of such problems cafl 
only be worked out by- reconciling or. com-; 
premising conflicting interests and approaches' 
both la domestic politics and toternatloitally/ 
That can, only bO achlpved by patient and jper- 
;?ai?tent 6ffort at many toyeto .as’ well . as lead- ; 
el^baiid dtfWfioA from; the top.'- When SOere- 1 
* taiy GeotghMarabaU’made hls famous Speech 
at HorvaM In 1M7, for example, It set in me-; 
don a major organized effort to the executive 
branch and Congress to convert: the idea into 
practical policy aftd action. : . 

Vary little of that kind of coordinated Wort', 
has been done: to any' of these fteMa/ Thb 
■ truth ls/the. United Stated dpes not now liavQ 

prectidal policies to Hack upmubhdftherheto ; 
'rife. . And ft c wjnot havo ih eiti without radical 
"changes to Ihe^ ^ methods; of maWng policy.' 

On Bmoie is a membcr a/ ihe ifarwrd 
n Centor/or InternalionalAffalrs oha of the 
! ■ ; Harvard faculty. . .. : -;v. ; 

'i 1 ■■■ 

Correction - 

/ Recently,; , to' this apace, ,we' Incorrectly 
Slated the price for a copy of Strategic Surtoy, 

; 1975/ froin; thd /IntornaUonal Io^Ututo for 
Strategic Studios, ^18 Adam / St;, London W.C2N 
flAL, England, to be;|L.35. it should have read 
E1.S5. The U.S. price, to^ ^$4,- Including, postage. : : 
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